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PREFACE. 


-Ir so happens that a distinct and connect- 
ed account of the Loss of the Winterton 
East Indiaman, and of the sufferings under- 
gone by those belonging to that ill-fated 
shi,, has never yet been brought under 
public notice. Though attended with cir- 
cumstances of considerable variety and in- 
terest at the time, 


«Tis now a story but little known.” 


Many of those who had their part in 
those sufferings are now no more; and it 
seems desirable, while some of the survi- 
vors yet remain, to use means to supply a 
narrative that may perhaps be thought 
still interesting. When relieved from the 
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Island of Madagascar, I prepared a short 
manuscript account, aided by notes which 
had been taken by a gentleman*, a pas-. 
senger of the ship, with whom I happen- 
ed to have formed a particular acquaint- 
ance; and who, having been saved on a 
different part of the wreck from that on 
which I was, had means of furnishing in- 
formation that I did not possess. This’ 
account, however, was quite a boyish pro- 
duction, and not intended, and no way 
fitted for the publiceye. For several years 
after, matters of more immediate moment 
intervened to,occupy my attention; and 
the subject I now refer to had somewhat 
~gene out of mind. Of late, indeed, I have 
had it int view to revise, at some time or 
other, the. manuscript I have mentioned ; 
but I don’t know if that time would ever 
. have come, and it might have been allowed 


Mr. T——: his lamented death took piace in Madagas« 
car. The few papers I have referred to were forw Mc: from 
India to his agent in London, for the purpose of being trans- 
mitted to his friends, 
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to. sleep in oblivion, if I had not, last sum- 
mer, met with my friend Captain Dale, the 
third, and now only surviving officer of the 
Winterton. It was he who, under Provi- 
dence, was instrumental in effecting our 
ultimate relief from the Island; and he 
had kept a very regular account of his pro- 
ceedings. ‘This manuscript he was ‘kind 

enough to shew me; and it so much ac- 
" corded, on: all essential pots, with what I 
had myself written, in so far as we went 
over the same ground, that I found much of 
may former interest revive, and pretty much 
decided from that time to resume the theme, 
and magnum renovare dolorem. Captain 
Dale’s Narrative was not intended to go 
beyond the domestic circle, but, he~ig 
kindly allowed me to use it on the present 
occasion ; and I am sure it is right that his 
merit and exertion in the general cause 
should be made known. My own manu- 
script, though now an essential guide, is’ 
defegtive in having omitted several inter- 
esting particulars, which, as an inexperien- 
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ced penman, I thought beneath the histo- 
rian’s dignity, but which I am now aware 
form a very material feature in such nar- 
ratives. Happily, however, most of those 
particulars were so much impressed on the 
tablets of memory, as not to be easily for- 
gotten. But it will be observed in the 
course of the ensuing Narrative, that, where 
the distinction is necessary, I refer to them 
as matter of remembrance, and not of re- 
cord. On the whole, I presume to say, 
that the sources may be considered as au- 
thentic, and that the information stated 
“nay be received with confidence. 


It was my intention to have connect- 
ed with this an historical sketch of Ma- 
' dagascar, particularly of the European in- 
tercourse with that island, in so far as 
my defective materials would afford the 
means of doing so; but the ensuing nar- 
rative has branched out so much beyond 
what J anticipated, that my intention on this 
subject has been a good deal changed, and 
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the plan abridged. It has fallen to my 
lot to have had a greater number of nautical 





adventures and escapes than usually come 
to the share of landsmen. No subsequeht 
ones were at all equal in length or suffering 
to what arese from the wreck of the Winter- 
ton; but they were marked by circum- 
stances of some interest. Of these, I had 
it also in contemplation to have added a 
short accoutit to the present Narrative, but 
shall, for the present at least, delay doing 
so. In addition to the reason first men- 
tioned, I am not unreasonable enough to 
suppose that what is interesting to myself 
should therefore be much so to others. 
The present generation, with many things 
- to recommend, has certainly muc} of thé 
Athenian disposition, a desire “either to 
* tell: or to hear some new thing ;” antl 
what at the time perhaps might have obtain- 
ed at least a corner in a newspaper, is now 
so much gone by as probably not even to 
reach that class in the literary scale. In 
using the term liferary, I beg that I may 
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not be understood as aiming at any 
thing at all of a literary work. The follow- 
ing has been the lucubration of not.-many 
days, as any one -who reads it will too well 
see. If I find it excites any interest, I will 
probably recur to the intention I first enter- 
tained of somewhat extending it. If not, I 
shall with very little regret lay down the 
pen that I have felt a sort of indolent re- 
luctance in taking up. 


I have just one more observation to add. 
The proceeds of such a publication as this 
will probably be very immaterial; but I 
hope that I shall not be charged with any 
unworthy motive if I mention, in the outset, 
that whatever they may be, it is intended 
that they shall be appropriated as a small 
mite towards the Missionary Establish- 
ment now formed in Madagascar, and which 
will probably be extended. I state this, 
as I wish to have no appearance of pecuni- 
ary interest in the publication; as also, that 
if any one finds amusement in it, it may be 
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known that, with this gratification, is con- 
nected something of usefulness; or, if dis- 
appointment follows, that there may be the 
consolation of being aware that the cost 
has not been entirely misapplied. 
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’ NARRATIVE OF THE LOSS 


OF THE 


WINTERTON EAST INDIAMAN. 


PART FIRST. 


Account of the Wreck of the Winterton, and of 
the events which occurred till our arrival at 
Tullear on Madagascar. 


Tue Winterton East Indiaman, commanded by 
Captain George Dundas, sailed from England 
far Madras and Bengal, on the 2d May, 1792., 
“si voyage to India is now so. well understood, 
that in the ordinary course of things, it presents 
little novelty. Though thousands, .and tens of 
thousands, have pursued, and will probably con- 
tinue to pursue, the same track of India adven- 
ture, yet, the separation that then takes place, 
in very many cases for-ever, is to those to whom 
home has been pleasant, no light thing; and I 
would not hold in much estimation the young 
heart that could have all its early ties severed 
B 


oO 
na 


without a pang. I reckon it indeed impossible 
for any young person who feels at all, to big# 
Jong farewell to the domestic circle, and tp@ na- 
tive abode, 


« Seats of our youth, when ev’ry sport can please,” 


without fecling deeply. In truth, on that occa- 
sion, many an aching heart is hid under a smiling 
face ; for these are feelings that cannot be allow- 
ed much to meet the public eye, without endan- 
gering the character of manliness, that most, in 
making their first step in life, are particularly 
emulous of asserting. On some of’ these points 
I speak a little experimentally, as I remember 
their being somewhat realized in my own case. 
T embarked at Gravesend three days before the 
ship sailed ; and not knowing a person on board, 
the scene, then entirely new, was dreary enough. 
But, at an early period of life, the mind soon get : 
assimilated to new objects and pursuits: New 
acquaintances are gradually formed ; new inter- 
ests excited : As the bow that gilds the clouds, 
hope scatters her rays in the distant horizon ; 
and, as the youthful adventurer has not yet learn- 
ed from experience, that 


«« Man never is, but always to be bless’d ;” 


,the imagination is filled with expectations, which, 
though they answer the purpose at the time of 
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Yniekening the march of the spirits, are in the 
isdae far more frequently baffled than realised. 
Mox, of the passengers did not embark till 
the day ‘pefore we sailed. The ship was much. 
crowded. There were ten ladies on board; 
and I think about thirty dined at the Captain’s 
‘table, besides a number belonging to the mess 
in the cabin of the third mate. There were 
‘also a number of recruits on board; making in 
all between 275 and 280 persons. I kept no jour- 
nal regarding the first part of otr- voyages and, 
if [ had done so, it probably would have furnish. 
ed nothing much worth mentioning. We passed 
near the island of Madeira, but did not anchor ; 
and, so far as my recollection goes, we saw no 
other land till we made the Cape of Good Hope, 
An the 18th July. Till then the voyage might 
be well called pleasant. A ship is, in fact, a 
pra in miniature; and where various disposi- 
stions and discordant tempers are brought toge- 
ther, and concentrated in very little compass, it 
requires a much larger portion of the spirit of 
mutual accommodation, than can redsonably be 
expected inthe varied group of an outward- 
bound Indiaman, to keep all things smooth. 
Hence breezes not unfrequently arise, and they 
sometimes increase to storms. But of this we 
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had, I believe, less than our own share. The? 
chief source of disturbance used to be perhaps 

in a quarter where something of harmony js rea- 

sonably looked for, namely, the practitisners in 

music, particularly on the violin and flute, whose 

notes are somehow uncommonly rebellious in the 

hands of new performers. “ Pass the word for * 
Corporal Mackoy,” was accordingly a sound of 
ominous import to all amateurs of musical sci- 
ence. Such things are, however, quite essential 
to break the monotony of a long voyage, and, 
after all, are no great interruption to those whose 
tastes and pursuits happen to take another 
course. 

As the season of the year did not admit of the 
ship entering Table Bay, we landed at False Bay. 
The Cape was then under the government of the 
Dutch, and has no doubt since, undergone many 

- changes and improvements ; but, as a. place 
the refreshment of’ ships, the advantages it then- 
possessed could hardly be surpassed. We found 
the climate delightful, and a profusion of fruit 
and vegetables, that constitute to those who have 
been long on ship-board, a treat which those who 


* I believe this is the person who afterwards exercised his 
musical acquirements with advantage on Madagascar. 
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_have never quitted their own shore cannot right- 
\v.appreciate. I had been for some weeks dur- 
ing the voyage much of an invalid, and when we 
reachell the Cape was not perfectly recovered. 
But the change worked with magic charm ; and, 
a day or two after landing, I was enabled to join 
some of thé other passengers in an expedition to 
Cape Town, a distance of 15 or 20 miles, mount- 
ed on the cavalry of the country, without much 
fatigue. If along voyage has, what some call 
its “ miseries,” it has also its ‘advantages, and 
perhaps I may reckon among the number, though 
the praise may be a little negative, the transi- 
tion of getting 6n shore, and again enjoying the 
privilege of roaming at large. 
The requisite supply of water and provisions 
- being obtained, we sailed from False Bay on the 
ist August, at day-light in the morning. Cap- 
“ain Dundas at first intended to proceedsto Indias 
‘by what is calléd the outer passage *; but the ~ 
wind, after the first two or three days, proving 
variable and contrary, it was decided,’on the 
10th of August, to bear up for the Mozambique 
channel. . After taking this course, the wind 


In taking this course, ships go to the east of Madagascar. 
The passage is generally more boisterous, but more certain as 
to time, than that through the Mozambique channel. 
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continued light and unfavourable, which pre- 
vented Captain Dundas from making the island 
of Madagascar according to his intention;‘near 
St. Augustine’s Bay, in the view of ascertaining 
his precise situation. On this point, however, 
he felt considerably assured, from lunar observa- 
tions which he had .on the 16th or 17th. On 
Sunday, the 19th August, the wind freshened 
considerably from S.W., and was quite the wind 
desired. In the forenoon of that day, there was 
seen at a considerable distance what much re- 
sembled breakers, and a boat was dispatched 
from the ship to ascertain the fact. But the fresh 
_ breeze in the meantime sprung bp, and as a num- 
ber of whales were seen near the ship, it was 
thought probable that the appearance in the wa- 
ter was occasioned by them*. A signal gun was, 
in consequence fired for the return of the boat. 
Whether they were or were not breakers th 
were seen, it must be now impossible to ‘say 3 
but what afterwards ensued, appears to make it 
likely that they were so. The weather through- 
out the Sutiday was clear and fine. That is a 
day when, on board of ship as on shore, people 


* The spouting of whales occasions the water to rise to a 
great height, much resembling breakers. 
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generally appear in a sort of holiday dress ; and, 
‘in a well-regulated ship, the sailors and soldiers, 
equipped in their best attire, present an interest. 
ing sight. On the evening of the day I ammen- 
tioning, this was seen to much advantage. The 
wind was fair, the sea quite smooth, every thing 
appeared to prosper, and all were generally 
cheerful and joyous. I should indeed except 
Captain Dundas himself, who was certainly not. 
without a good deal of anxiety. He had not 
succeeded in_his endeavour--te amakp the. land, 
and though he imew that his distance trom it 
was not very great, he did not know the extent. 
I well remember standing with him for a consi- 
derable time on the Sunday evening at the gang- 
way, and his then telling me that he smelt the land 
distinctly*. When he retired to his cabin, which 
.was, I think, about 10 o’clock, his last words to 
me were the expression of an earnest hgpe that 
sand might be seen by next morning. “Regard- 
‘ing the navigation of the ship at this critical pe- 
riod, I recur with great satisfaction to the narra. 


The smell of land often extends a long way to sea. In 
passing a great way from Ceylon particularly, (probably from 
the spicy fragrance,) hounds on board of ship have been known 
to open in full ery. 
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«ve of Captain (then Mr.) Dale. He states, 
«We proceeded east by compass, from noon or 
“ the 19th till midnight, when I relieved the se- 
« cond officer. The Captain was then on deck, 
“ and altered the course to E.N.E.* ‘Till two in 
« the morning we steered this course, when Cap- 
«tain Dundas came again on deck, and ordered 
« meto keep the ship N.E.by E. There was at 
« that time a moderate breeze, the ship going six 
«knots i, the water remarkably smooth, and a- 
« clear star-light night. Every possible attention 
«was paitr to the look-out. People were station- 
« ed on the bowsprit, fore-yard, &c. ; Captain 
«“ Dundas and myself, with night-glasses, care- 
« fully looking in the direction of the land ; but 
«so perfectly was he satisfied with the correct- 
«ness and accuracy of his time-pieces and ob- 
« servations, that he never once mentioned 


* This hed the effect of directing the ship’s course soméS, 
what off the land. 

Mr. Dale observes: ‘Captain Dundas had two time-pieces, 
« one of which had served him in his former voyage, and by 
« it he had constantly made the land to the greatest degree of 
« exactness.~ From these, and from the Junar observations 
«recently taken, the whole of which were in coincidence 
« with the time-pieces, he at midnight concluded with con- 
« fidence that he was 80 miles from the nearest part of the 
« coast.” It is probable that strong currerits were the chief 
cause of the great disappointment which occurred in the 
reckoning. 
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“sounding +. A little before three o’clock, he 
“pointed out to me the ship’s place in a chart, 
“which was then upwards of 60 miles (according 
“ to his idea) from the land 3 and when he left the 
“deck at three, directed me to steer N.E., ob- 
“ serving, that on that course, we could not make 
“ more than six miles of easting before day-light ; 
“and that if we were nearer than he supposed to 
“ the land, it would be impossible to avoid seeing 
“it before any accident could happen—adding, 
“Tf you see. any thing suspitious, act accord- 
“ingly, without waiting to call me.’ Captain 
“Dundas had not been off the the deck above 
“seven or eight minutes when the ship struck, 
“ The first shock was scarcely perceptible, except - 
“to the man at the helm, The sensation i¢ 
“ caused in me was as if some of the smal! spars 
* aloft had been carried away, and I looked up 

‘in that idea; but the Second time, the ship” 

: “thumped, I was violent] ly driven from the after. 
“ hatchway to the wheel,” 

Those who have not experienced the sensation 
of a ship grounding on rocks, can form no ade- 
quate idea how awful it is, particularly when it 
happens during the darkness of the night, and 


+ Captain Dundas trusted a good deal to seeing fires on 
shore before making land, which he had always found ty be 
the case in his preceding voyages, 
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igthe midst of doubt as to the local situation. 
The cabin in which I slept was near the after- 
hatchway, not. far from that of Mr. Chambers, 
" the chief mate’; and the voice is still sounding 
inamy ear of Captain Dundas calling. loudly and 
repeatedly to him that the ship had struok,.. I 
think it was fhis indeed awoke me, ‘for I believé 
the concussion was not at first felt so much to- 
' wards the centre of the ship* as towards the 
stern, where it must have been felt with tremen- 
dous violence. One of the passengers, who was 
sleeping ina fixed bed place,-in what.is called 
the great cabin, sprung from his bed on the first 
alarm, and had scarcely quitted it when the rud- 
der; or some part of it +, was forced through the 
deck, and shivered the bed-place in a way that 
must have proved fatal to its possessor, if he had 
been more tardy in leaving it. Every soul that 
‘could move was speedily on deck ; and, crowded. 
as the ship was with passengers of all kinds, the ~ 
reader may have a faint idea of the motley scene 
that, in the dim obscurity of the night, presented 
itself, none’ feeling certain but every moment 


* It willbe recollected that, ina ship, concussions from 
the sea are so usual, that one is familiarized with the feeling. 

+ As I write this fact from recollection, and not from notes, 
Tam prevented from saying precisely how it was. 
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“might be the jast. It may be indeed well said, 
* that while in life we are in thé midst of death ;” 
and no contrast could be well more striking than 
the then sate of things, and the happiness of the 
preceding evening—a transition that a few short 
hours had sufficed to produce. At the time the 
ship struck the water appeared to the eye 
smooth asa mill-pond; no breakers were visible, 
(the circumstance, in fact, that may be said to 
have “lured us to our doom ;.”) but the natu- 
ral agitation of the water was, notwittistanding, 
such as to occasion the ship to beat incessantly, 
Ibelieve, however, that the contusion was much 
less than might, under such circumstances, have 
been expected ; and the various duties required 
in that emergency went on with much alacrity 
and effect. The instant the accident occurred, 
Mr. Dale ordered the helm to be put “hard a- 
weather,” and threw the sails in such q position * 
+as gave the ship a chance of going round; but 
“this failing, and as it was found that the ship did 
not go off, Captain Dundas, who had hastened 
with the quickness of lightning on deck, order- 
ed all the sails to be thrown aback; and the 
jolly-boat and yawl were immediately lowered 
down for the purpose of sounding. Within 100 
yards a-stern of the ship, it was found that the 


' 
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water was not less than five fathom deep*, and 
as the wind was right off the shore, there was 
good reason to hope that the measure of backing 
the sails would be successful. Indeed to a great 
extent it was so, for the ship was actually at one 
time got off, and the general cry, “She is a- 
float,” spread perhaps a greater gleam of light 
than if the sun had unexpectedly dawned. I 
happened to be standing by the man who was 
stationed in the stern gallery to heave the 
lead; and I well remember the joy that was 
diffused by the intimation of deepening wa- 
ter. The joy, however, was not long in its con- 
tinuance. The darkness of night had probably 
occasioned a deception as to the supposed extent 
that the ship had backed; but before she had 
gone sufficiently a-stern to admit of steerage- 
room, orders t were given for again filling the 
sails, ard the vessel was once more finally and 
fatally precipitated on the reef of surround.. 


* The ship probably drew about 23 feet water, so that five 
fathom was-a good deal more than required to float her. 

+ It is said that these orders were given by the chief mate, 
but it matters not. Every thing was done for the best, andy, 
in such trying scenes, it would be hard to attach responsibi- 
lity for every particular measure. If it was that respected 
officer who gave the orders, he had no doubt, in his own 
mind, at the time good reasons for what he did. 
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“ig rocks. It was one of the many untoward 
circumstances that combined against us, that the 
ship had grounded just about the time of high 
water, and that too during spring-tides, so that 
every minute diminished the chance of our being 
extricated. After the last mentioned’ disaster, 
the next measure was to carry out an anchor 
and hawser in the cutter, some distance a-stern, 
when an effort was made to heave the ship off, 
but it failed. Mr. Dale observes: “ The sails 
“were next handed. ‘Top-gaitent-yards‘xnd.masts 
« struck, the long-boat vot vut, the booms rafted 
“ alongside, and the deck entirely cleared, By 
“ the time these different operations were effect- 
« ed, day-light appeared, and discovered to us our 
“ situation. We found that the ship was on a réef 
“ of rocks, about six miles from the land. With. 
“in the outer reef was deeper water, and half-way 
“to the shore was another reef, which at high 

water was covered. That on which the ship 

“struck extended as far to the northward as we 
“ could see, and to the southward quite to -St. 
“ Augustine’s Bay. The situation* was near 
* point St. Felix, according to the charts*.”? 


* Captain Dundas ascertained, by an observation which he 
took on Monday the 20th, the situation of the wreck to be 
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During the ebbing of the tide, the ship con- 
tinued to beat with increasing violence, as the 
water diminished in ‘depth: But about eight in- 
the morning, she lay perfectly quiet, the water 
having then sunk to about eight feet. So soon 
as we struck, the military recruits were ordered 
to the:pumps, and they persevered with great 
adour and cheerfulness. during the morning and 
subsequent part of the day, (Monday,) so long 
as their doing so could be of any use. But, in 
the progress of the wreck, the bottom of the 
ship became so much shattered, that the water 
was as deep within as without, and the pumps 
ceased to be of any avail. On the morning of 
Monday, the only hope that remained was the 
trial of another great effort, on the next flowing 
of the tide ; and after breakfast was dispatched, 
every active hand was s employed in preparation 


off point “st. Felix, 68 miles to the north of St. Augustine, 
which is in about 23° and 30’ south latitude. 

Mr. Dale states, “ About the same place, we found on 
« the beach, afterwards, a mast, and some other parts of the. 
«wreck of a large ship, which I learnt at Mozambique had 
“been a Portuguese ship from Europe, wrecked a few years 
“ before. The commander of her went to Mozambique in. his 
« Jong-boat, and returned.in about a month with relief to his 
crew; but many died in that short time, and of the same 
“ complaints as fatally affected our people. I saw one gentle. 
* man at Mozambique who was in the ship.” 
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for this purpose, by throwing overboard all 
heavy articles, so that the ship might be as 
much as possible lightened. Mr. Dale. was par- 
ticularly:employed in the arduous duty of. get- 
ting the heavy guns carried out to a consider- 
able distance, that the ship might not strike on 
them, if again made to float; and this duty he 
performed with manly activity, so long as it was 
possible ; but the surf becoming very high when 
the sea-breeze set in, the boats could not then 
approach the ship.*.. It. svas menticueid: abdye, 
that the booms had been fastened along-side ; 
but the surf unhappily broke them adrift, and 
many were lost, which greatly impaired the 
means of providing rafts, the last resert to which 
“we were soon to be driven. The hour of dinner 
arrived, and, externally, things went on much in 
the usual routine, though it proved the last re- 
gular meal that we partook of fora long period. . 
The time of high-water was then drawing on, 


* Among the things thrown overboard, was a pretty gene- 
ral sweep of whatever lumbered the deck, hen-coops and 
such articles; and. it was an object of momeniary interest, 
even in our situation, to see how delighted the geese were in 
their new element. But successive surfs soon made them 
feel that,they were not then in the peaceful ponds to which 
they had probably been once accustomed. I do not believe 
any of them reached the shore alive. 
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and a more momentous object was in view,——the 
last effort that was to decide the fate of the ship. 
This was looked forward to by all with a degree 
of solicitude that may be somewhat imagined ; 
but we were not long in doubt after the time 
came. Between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the final attempt was again made to 
heave the ship off; but it failed. She had be- 
come immoveable by human power, and all 
hope of her safety terminated *. 

In this stage of our difficulties, the next pri- 
mary consideration twas the safety of the lives 
of the people on board. A consultation of the 
officers was called, and it was decided to dis- 
patch on shore the yawl with the second mate, 
Mr. Spens, and the purser Mr. Dun, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the safest place of land- 
ing. The boat accordingly departed about sun- 
set, equipped with the requisite supply of small 
arms and provisions. Ample supplies of provi- 
sions, salt beef, biscuit, and spirits, were col- : 
lected on board from the ship’s stores, and ar- 


% Mr. Dale, in referring to this last disappointment, says, 
«It was probably fortunate for us that our attempts were 
« frustrated, as by this time the different leaks had gained so 
« much in the pumps, that had we succeeded, we might have 
« found it impossible to keep the ship afloat, and consequent- 
« Jy she must have foundered in deep water.” 
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ranged for landing, with the fire-arms and gun- 
powder. The precaiition was most judiciously 
taken, of staving the casks of spirits not-requir- 
ed, to the greatest Possible extent, in order ‘to 
guard, as far as could be done, against the fatal 
excesses so apt to happen at such times among 
sailors and soldiers, Mr. Dale, however, ob- 
Serves, “ That all the Precautions of the officers 
“ could not prevent-several of them from getting 
“ drank. that they lay‘down on the deck.tolick 
“up the spititsHoating there; and that some in 
“ consequence perished in the wreck before the 
“ship parted.” This was, however, far from be- 
ing generally the case; and the conduct of the 
crew, on the whole, was in a high degree exem. 
plary and Steadys.! In the course of the even: 
“ing, (Monday,) Captain Dundas called the 
“people together, and in a short speech. made ; 
“ them acquainted with the situation’ where they 
: “ were, as to latitude ; the route they were to 
** take after getting on shore; and mentioning 
* the probability of their meeting 4 ship at St. 
« Augustine’s Bay. | But, above all, he insisted 
“on the absolute necessity of paying the strictest 
“attention to the commands of their officers ; ‘as- 
“ suring them of’ his assistance and advice, and 
“ that it was his duty and determination to dbide 
c 
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« by the ship till he could entertain a reasonable 
«< assurance of every one’s safety. This manly 
« address failed not in producing an adequate 
« effect on the minds of those to whom it was 
« directed. It was returned with three cheers, 
“and their united affirmation of desire to ac- 
“ quiesce at all times with his and his officers’ 
« commands *.” s 

Though all hope of saving the ship was aban- 
doned, it became essential to use the best means 
of keeping her together ; and, for this end, im- 
mediately after the consultation mentioned, the 
masts were ordered to be cut away, which had 
a material effect in lessening, at the time, the 


* Mr. Dale’s MS. 

1t may not perhaps be generally understood, that the au- 
thority on board of an Indiaman, after such a disaster as ours, 
is held by a much more slender and difficult tenure than in a 
man of war.: The above occurrence is accordingly very cre- 
ditable to the crew of our ill-fated ship, and must have been 
in a high degree gratifying to the feelings of our respected 
Commander, who was much esteemed and beloved. It must 
have mingled a cordial drop in his bitter cup of affliction. 
The situatior. of a Commander placed in such circumstances 
is one of no ordinary trial. The public and valuable pro- 
perty entrusted to him, gone: The lives of those under his 
command, and committed to his charge, to say the least, 
placed in the most imminent hazard; and his personal for- 
tune and prospects greatly impaired, or perhaps ruined. 


‘ 
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severity with which the ship beat-on the rocks «, 
The boats, in-the course of the evening, were 
moored a considerable Way astern, in order that 
they. might be in readiness for the intended dis. 
embarkation on the following day. Numerous. 
fires were seen on shore, which, in shewing that 


had happened, Presented something like a hope 


of succour from tial quarter. On the whole, 


but cheering, there was 4 sort of suspension of 
our trouble. The water, about nine o'clock on 
Monday night, had made free access into the 


the ship was entirely abandoned. We stowed our. 
selves, ag we best could, in the different cabins of 
the round-house, where (at least where I was) 
trunks, tables, chairs, lay in such mingled con. + 
fusion, that-access was not easy, The ladies oc. 
‘cupied one of’ the Principal cabins, having tem- 
porary bedding laid on the deck}. Their situ- 
ation was indeed deplorable ; but they had main. 


* Few sights are more melancholy than the state to which 
; our ship was now reduced. Masts, rudder, every thing gone, 
and the hull a mere wreck, =~ : a 

+ The floor may perhaps be more intelligible to most 
readers, 
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tained, and continued to do so, throughout the 
appalling scenes, unshaken fortitude of mind. 
In the cabin in which I. chanced to find a tem- 
porary abode,’ was Mr. Chambers, the chief 
mate *, and one or-two more of the passengers. 
I do not.now recollect. at what time we retired 
to our short rest, but we had little sleep. I 
well remember that Mr. Chambers particularly, 
notwithstanding the fatigue he had been going 
through, seemed more inclined to converse than 
to repose, and that his conversation was that of 
one who had more anxiety than he wished to ex- 
press. Indeed, the surf was then beating against 
our wreck with such furious violence, that it was 
enough to “murder sleep.” So were things till 
about the hour of midnight, when a cry of hor- 
ror was raised, that the boats, which had been 
moored_astern of the ship, were overset! All 
sprung immediately on deck, and dreadful in- 
deed were the objects that there met the eye, 


* Let me here say a word of this old officer, whose’di 
fate calls forth feelings of sorrow. He had been nfittiy-years 
at sea, and had the appearance of one who had weathered 
many a gale. .He had in his deportment a good deal of what 
might be called “the old school.” But though made of stern 
stuff, he mixed with it much of the milk of human kindness, 
and used to shew it indulgently to the young people on board. 





* It was his expression, “ Boys will be boys.” 
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as far as the darkness allowed, and still more 
the sounds that assailed the ear. ‘Tho pierciug 
shrieks of the drowning men, mingling with the 
loud roaring of the surf, of which the violence, 
joined with the darkness of the night, precluded 
any very effectual means of aid, were enough to 
rend any heart. It was wonderful that any of 
the people left in the boats were saved, as the 
only help-that could be given was by throwing 
out ropes, the chances against their reaching 
which appeared to be. innumerable §-yet, out: of 
ten, three were thus miraculously preserved, 
and brought on board*. This last event pro. 
duced a fearful aggravation of our difficulties 
and dangers. The boats were our main prop, 
and that now was gone; while the increasing 


revenue line, who employed him ag an assistant surveyor, in 
which department he continued nine or ten years; and hay. 
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violence of the wind and surf, made it a very 
doubtfal thing if the wreck would hold together 
till morning. 1 have no distinct recollection 
how we passed the remainder of this night; but 
in such 4 night ‘of horrors, there could have been 
but little rest. God was pleased, however, to 
spare us to see the light of next morning, which 
ushered in the day that was to terminate this 
part of our calamities*. : 

As soon as day-light appeared, on the 21st, 
the general attention was directed to the impor- 
tant object of preparing rafts, the only remain- 
ing ground of hope. This was done chiefly from 
planks, and what spars remained after the irre- 
parable loss of the preceding day ; but any thing 
that would float was pressed into the service. 
The carpenter, an active, intelligent man, sug- 
he returned to his native country. T think ‘he belonged to 
Aberdcenskire ; and I was informed by the gentleman under 
whom be last acted in India, (my friend the present Sur- 
vey or-General, ) that a vessel in which he had embarked to go 


to, or come from Aberdeen, had been wrecked, and that he 
had perished. 

* After what we were so miraculously brought through, it 
is not for me to say what Omnipotence might have effected. 
But if the wreck had gone to pieces this night, with the num- 
bers then on board, and the circumstance of no preparation 
having been then made in the way of rafts, to all human ap- 
pearance inevitable death awaited us. 
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* gested the truly seaman-like measure of sawing 
off the poop of the ship, so as to render it avail 
able as a raft. By cutting scuttles at proper 
« distances through the deck, we were enabled te 
« lashsix empty butts uponit, which helped tobuoy 
“it up, and by placing ropes around the sides, 
“there was a good hold-fast.” (Mr. Dale’s MS.) 
About nine o’clock this morning, the yawl re- 
turned from the shore ; and as the surf was run- 
ning mountains high, with the utmost. difficulty 
came within hail of the wreok; -but sas. desired 
not to come alongside, which probably could 
not have been attempted without occasioning 
her loss. The second officer, in hailing, announc- 
ed that the beach in-shore was every where alike, 
a surf covering it as far as they had seen. ‘The 
yaw] then returned towards the shore, and was not 
seen again for a considerable time, having gone 
to St. Augustine’s Bay, in the hope of procuring - 
assistance.. About the same time, several ca- 

“Toes were seen at a distance ; but in the state of 
the sea, it was impossible for any of them to 
venture near the ship, if they had’been so in- 
clined. «In the forenoon, it being observed 
“ that whatever things were thrown overboard, 
“ drifted in-shore, three or four rafts left the 
“ship with about 60 people on them; and seve- 
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«« ral went on the remaining hen-coops and emp- ; 
«ty wine chests, or any thing that would float 
“them. ‘They were stopt by the inner reef for 
« some time, till the tide flowed, when we saw 
«thetn get safe on shore.” (Mt.Dale’s MS.) As 
every one who could use active means in the way 
of preparing rafts were thus providing as fast as 
they could for their safety, Captain Dundas 
judged it his duty to use his best efforts to save 
the ladies from the fate which appeared im- 
pending, as their situation was becoming every 
hour more critical, The embarking on such 
rafts as could at that moment be had, must have 
been to the whole party full of hazard, passing, 
as they must have done, through a fearful surf, 
and little used to such boisterous navigation; but 
still the hazard appeared ‘to Captain Dundas to 
be less than remaining on the wreck.’ It was 
> his intention to have taken part of the ladies un- 
der his charge, and that the chief mate should 
goon another raft with the others. Having in- 
timated the plan, they were all happy to accede 
to the proposal, and arrangements were made to 
go on with it *. But on farther disctssion with 
* To the honour of the British seamen, let it be mention- 
ed, that the people who were about leaving the ship on the 


rafts then ready, at once expressed their willingness to resign 
their places to forward their commander's wishes. 
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* the chief mate *, the scheme was thought too ha. 
zardous to be attempted, and was finally, per- 
haps unhappily, abandoned. What might be now 
called our sheet anchor, was the poop of' the 
ship, the preparation of which as a raft had been 
going on all forenoon, under Mr, Dale’s active 
superintendence, aided by the few hands that 
could be collected for that duty. It was how. 
ever found, about two o’clock, that it could not 
be launched -that day, from the state of the tide; 
and as suchismdperation ifthe niahit was thought 
likely to be attended with insuperable difficul. 
ties, the idea was relinquished of landing the la. 
dies, or any of the passengers, before the ensuing 
morning, a time, in our situation, immeasurably 
‘distant. All forenoon the ladies had been stand. 
ing on deck, under the lee of the starboard side 
of the ship, as the most sheltered situation 3 but 
the surf, which was then making free waythrough” 
all the cabins below and above, was continually 
washing over them. Our appetites, as may be 
supposed, were not likely to be very keen; but 


* Mr. Chambers had been shipwrecked in the Huntingdon 
East Indiaman at the Island of Johanna, some years before ; 


ing together longer than the result Justified ; and .hence was 
induced to recommend the delay, 
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whether they were so or not, there was an end ~ 
of culinary preparation; and I think a little bis- 
cuit and cheese sufficed for the day’s repast *. 
Towards four o’clock in the afternoon, the surf 
had (I suppose) slackened a little ; and the la- 
dies were conducted, in the hope of better shel- 
ter below, to the cabin of the chief mate: But 
they had not been there very long, before it was 
found that the water poured in so fast, that ano- 


* In the midst of all this, occurrences that produced some- 
thing of en oceg#ional smile, flashed: across the surrounding 
gloom. I yet recollect the masquerade, fangastic appearance 
of some of the crew, dressed out in as many shirts“as they 
could put on their back, with ribbons, and all sorts of finery. 
T remember one or two of them, so attired, ‘quietly amusing 
themselves in one of the cabins with a tune, so to misapply 
the name, ona harpsichord. This propensity of sailors for 
jackdaw plumage at the time of a wreck, was not peculiar 
to the Winterton. I have read, though I don’t now remem- 
ber where, the same thing on other occasions, If I inistake 

‘not, Captain Inglefield, in his account of, the loss of the Cen- 
taur, narrates something similar. 

A poor man, pretty well advanced in life, who was going, 
gut to India, I believe in the mercantile line, appeared equipt 
“in a suit of a different ki1, namely, a cork-jacket, to the 

* amusement of the bystanders. He had embarked under much 
dread of the sea, and was, as may be supposed, a solitary ex~ 
ample of this prudent precaution. He reached the shore ; 
but I don’t remember. what hand the jacket had in helping 
him there. At any rate, there its duty ceased ; and he died 
not very long after. 
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* ther move was requisite, and they again ascend- 
ed to the deck, and returned to the round house, 
which, wet and dreary as it then was, was a little 
more raised above the surf, and less exposed 
to the violence of the torrent that was washing 
over every corner of the ship. Captain Dundas 
was at that time sitting in the part of the round 
house that had formed his own cabin; and his 
whole appearance is nearly as much depicted on 
my mind as if the event had been of recent date. 
He had thrown over hima piece of sail-cloth, 
or some such thing, asa protection from the wet 
and cold, and had all the looks of much exhaus- 
tion. I sat by him for some time, but cannot 
recal any thing material that he may have said, 
Tonly remember, when the surf was beating with 
increasing fury on the wreck, his observing that 
we must expect that violence to go on till a cer- 
tain period, that he named, of the.tider I ra-* 
ther think that he did not then quite anticipate 
the final catastrophe being so very near as it 
was. The surf, however, was at that time much 
higher than it had yet been; and a fatal symp- 
tom was appearing in the rising of the deck, 
which indicated that the timbers of the ship 
were giving way. I do not recollect having 
seen’ Captain Dundas any more after that pe- 
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tiod. About this time, when the evening was- 
fast advancing, and darkness beginning to over- 
take us, I was induced, though on jooking 
back, I feel some sort of wonder that I was so, 
to descend to the cabin I had formerly occu- 
pied, for the purpose of saving, the only thing I 
thought of rescuing, my letters of introduction, 
which, to the young Indian adventurer, are va- 
Iuable and dearas Magna Charta*. 1 got them 
out of my trunk, or writing case, and, wrapping 
them in a bathing-cap, put them under my waist- 
coat. ..The"wreck had been long gradually heel- 
ing to the larboard side where I was, and was 
now so much laid down as to render the deck 
nearly perpendicular; so that while 1 was en- 
gaged in my precautionary measures, (which 
ultimately were of no avail,) a large chest of 
drawers came rolling down from some other 
part of the ship, and almost quite closed. the 
door of the cabin. I could not possibly have 


* Twill take the privilege of a note to observe, (though it 
be irrelevant,) that though this be a little metaphorical, in 
truth, such fetters are of considerable moment. There is no 
part of the world where patronage was of late years, and it 
may be hoped, speaking generally, is still, administered on 
purer principles than by the British government in India, or 
where merit is more certain of advancement: but still it 
is there, as elsewhere, of much consequence to be well 
launched. “%; 
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extricated myself; but I kept loudly knocking, 
and luckily for me, some one happened to pass 
who seleased me from a‘state certainly not. en- 
viable. - In those terrible scenes, it is impossible 
to call back, at a distant time, the exact proceed- 
ings of every quarter orhalf hour; but Iam pretty 
confident, that, ere I again got on deck, the last 
awful crisis, that drove us all from the interior 
of the wreck, had ensued. ‘The hawser and an- 
chor, which had been carried & stern of the ship 
in an early stage of the wreck, had produced 
the effect of keeping.the stern towards the surf, 
and thereby lessening its force 3 but the fury of 
the surf was what nothing could long withstand. 
At length the hawser Snapt, and the ship was 
hove round with her broad-side to the rocks, so 
that every part became exposed to shock after 
shock of thé tremendous element. This hap- 
pened between 6 and 7 o'clock in the evening ; 
and there was a cry for all to get on the poop. 
From the cause, I think, that I have mention- 
ed, I was among the last that got up,, so that 
there was just one person between me and the 
extremity towards the deck, and from the in- 
clined state of the wreck, lying then almost en- 
tirely on the’ larboard side, many (myself in- 
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cluded*) were enabled to take their place on the 
starboard-side, which was now uppermost. Soon 
after this, the ship was broke asunder with a 
dreadful crash, somewhere near the fore hatch- 
way ; and the fore part was carried farther out 
to sea, with some of the people upon it. 
Before I proceed farther, I shall stop to give 
a short view of the cool, masterly proceedings 
of Mr. Dale, and the junior officers, in that ex- 
tremity, which I cannot do in better words 
than those of Mr. Dale’s narrative, as he well 
describes scenes, “ quorum pars magna fuit.” 
«All this day I was on the poop, getting it 
“in readiness for our last stay, with the few who 
“assisted me ; and, in the afternoon, having done - 
“all that we could to it, and foreseeing that it 
* would be insufficient to hold the number of 
_ “people that were on board, it was'necessary to 
«think cf some other means. Accordingly, with 
“the fourth, fifth, and sixth mates, I took possés- 
«sion of the driver boom, and cut it into three 
“lengths, but found that would not be broad 


* It is with much unwillingness that I spesk thus perso~ 
nally, but it must be obvious, that in a narrative such as this, 
it would not be easy to make things fully understood without 
occasionally doing so, i 
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“ enough, and we had to go down upon the orlop 
“deck, (at that time a dangerous service), and 
“cut a piece of one of the Company’s spars: with 
“these we made an excellent float, like the cata- 
“ marans on the coast of Cormandel. A few mic 
“nutes before we quitted the wreck, Mr. Wil- 
“ ton, the fourth mate*, went to the Captain, and 
“begged to know if he would come upon our 
* raft, which he dgclined. He also asked him, 
“ if he wished, or thought it necessary, that the 
“ officers should stay any longer. The Captain. 
“said, by no means; there had been no neces. 
“sity for any body to stay so Jong, that could. 
“have helped it. Mr. Chambers, though re. 
“ peatedly urged to attempt to save his life, re- 
“« mained inactive, declaring that he was sensible 
* all his efforts would be in vain 3 and with the 
“ most perfect resignation to his fate, requested 
“ every one to watch over his own safety. He 
“sat with the greatest composure in a chair on 
“ the quarter-deck, as if nothing had happened. 
“ T spoke to him frequently, but in vain 3 he ap- 
“peared, as he said, sensible that his efforts 
“ would be fruitless. He would sometimes look 
** at us as we were making our raft, and praise 


* This was a young officer of much ability and promise. 
(Bo,) 
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« the construction of it, but would not accompa- 
“ee ny us. The last time I saw him, was assisting 
“ the ladies to get upon the poop». The fatal 
“ mament now approached that was to separate 
‘many of us for ever. .The decks were fall- 
“ ing in; large pieces of the wreck were dashed 
“ with such violence by the surf among us, as 
“ to endanger our lives ; and, waiting for a fa- 
« yourable interval, we threw our raft over- 
“board and jumped after it.” 

The number remaining on the wreck at the 
closing scene must have been from, 180 to 200, 
placed, as I have described, on the poop, and 
starboard side of the ship. How long we re- 
mained in that situation, it is impossible correct- 
ly to say; but it was probably about half or 
three quarters of an hour. ‘Lhe sea continued 
to rage with unabating fury. The larboard side 
of the’ship had been totally beat out; and frag- 
ments of the wreck and cargo were dashing in 


* It was probably when Mr, Chambers was handing the 
ladies downto his cabin, at an earlier hour of this evening, 
that I observed him call, in a peculiar dialect, for a cheer 
(chair), on which one of the ladies said, smiling, “1 wish 
that could be had.” I was informed, that another of the ladies, 
when on the poop, and when one or more of the soldiers’ 
wives were uttering loud cries of dismay gently but firmly 
admonished them as to the inutility af such complaints. (Ep.) 
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all directions. To use the words of a well- 
known poem*: 

“ At length asunder torn, her frame divides, 

* And crashing spreads in ruin o’er the tides !"— 
while each returning surf, as it came in succes- 
sion, rolling and towering on, seemed ready to 
engulph its destined prey. We were, as above 
stated, about six miles from land. Darkness 
had now set in; and was only interrupted a’ 
little by a faint glimmering light,. shed bythe 
setting moon, then three or four days old, that 
had the effect merely of making the horror of 
the scene more visible. It was what a painter’s 
pencil, or even imagination, could hardly reach: 
Our dangers had been fast thickening from the 
beginning ; but they now so entirely closed and 
hemimed us in, that there did not appear an ave- 
nue of escape. Every thing that human inge- 
nuity or exertion could devise, had been fruit- 
lessly tried. There was no longer any visible 
refuge, and all earthly hope being in a manner 
withdrawnt, it only remained calmly to wait the 





The Shipwreck. 
+ Not to interrupt the course of the Narrative, I shall state 
in a note, some incidgptal circumstances and remarks, that 
may appear. connsdbeil’ with the subject. Where I waa 
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time of impending dissolution. We had expe-| 
rienced to the fullest extent, that “ vain is the 
help of man.” But having so done, God was. 
pleased in his mercy to interpose, and to send 
deliverance to a large proportion of our number, 
by means the most signal and unexpected. We 


placed, my view, fronrthe darkness, was very limited, and J 
saw nothing beyond the few that I happened to be next ; but 
I believe no irregularity of any material kind occurred, and 
_that the general demeanour was suitable to the solemn occa- 
sion. We have seen above, that there was reason to believe 
thewe were.some who had, at this time, perished from drunk- 
enmess, being incapacitated from leaving the lawer decks; but 
the number was, no doubt, ‘very small. One person only I 
saw in an intoxicated state near where J was. He wasa 
quarter-master, and attempted a desperate outrage, which it 
required all the authority of the chief mate to repress. He 
was aman altogether of a dauntless kind of character. I 
overheard him one day, on Madagascar, conversing with one, 
of his companions, ‘who probably had been expressing anxi« 
ety about our then unpromising situation, when he cut the 
matter short, by saying, that the stout-hearted would live, and 
the cowardly die, like: using sufficiently gross terms. Ere 
long, however, he was himself numbered with the dead. 

My situation, at the time I refer to, happened to be close 
to Mr. Chambers, who seemed to watch with interest the 
progress of the wreck, putting questions on the subject to a 
person sitting also by him, who had been bred to the sea, 
and who was going out a passenger to India in that line, 
Mr. Chambers seemed to entertain a: faint and momentary 
idea that the wreck, having divided, the part on which we: 
were, might drift towards the shore..”.A\ 
trifles afford matter of future in’ 





such times, even | 
to the busy memory. 
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were traly ‘led by ways that we knew not of.” 
Tt made no adequate ‘impression. a€ the time ; 
‘but I cannot now look back on so striking a ma- 
nifestation of divine power and goodness, with- 
out feelings that will, I trust, not quit me while 
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His shoe-buckle having loosened, I remember his asking me, 
ina half-joking, but significant way, if it appeared worth 
while to replace it. To my friend Mr. H—, alsoa passenger, 
who was on the other side of him, (as I heard Mr, H— afters 
‘wards narrate,) he’ exprested a reqiicst that he: wetht-resialei. 
ber him to Mrs: Chanibers, "atid tell her that he had Watight 
of her in his last moments. On Mr. H— remarking that their 
ehances of safety were equal, he said he knew that he would 
not be saved, 

The circumstances attending the departure of Mr. Dale, 
and the other junior officers, from the wreck, have been stat- 
ed; and his account of the external view they had of the 
wreck, during the pause, as it were, between life and death, 
will be‘no doubt interesting: * I would attempt just to give 
“* afdint idea of the melancholy scene 3s we went under the 

-“ stern of the ship. Most of the bottom Was gone, sv that 
“ the upper works lay on their beam-ends nearly, , Po avoid 
“as much as they could the violence of the sea, the people 
“ had got close aft on the poop, and the moon, which was 

_ * about three days old, and just setting, shone a faint gleam 
“on their faces, that made them just discernible. One soli- 
“tary light burned in the cabin, which only added to the 
“ wofulness of the picture, while the shrieks, amongst which 
“ those of the poor females were easily distinguished, at every 
* sea that broke oyetthem, altogether made such an impres. 
“sion as can never be effaced. In a very’ few minutes: the 
* light disappeared, which, T Suppose, was at the time the 
“ poop was Washed away.” 
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the breath of life remains*. [ before mentioned, 
that the launching of the poop in the night was 
thought too hazarddus a thing to be attempted, 
and that the idea had, in consequence, been re- 
linquished. What, however, in the day had 
been pronounced as next to impracticable, with 
all the resources then at command, was effected 
in the midst of darkness as of itself. The spip 
had been, in the course of the hour preceding 
the crisis at which we have now arrived, going 
rapidly in. pieces 5 and the poop began, at length, 
to separate from the wreck, which being per- 


* It is possible that this may fall into the hands of readers 
who may not quite subscribe to what is here stated. If there 
are such, J] can only say, that I much regret their opinion 
should be so very opposite to what can be demonstrated to be 
truth. My feeling is that of being deeply humbled under 
the very inadequate sense that I entertain of the divine mer- 
cy on the occasion in question, as well as many others. The 
infidel acts in perfect unison with himself who rejects all such 
ideas ; he has taken his stand, and, desperate a3 the issue 
must be, he abides by it. But how any one, believing in 
Christianity, can have a mofnent’s doubt on the subject, isan 
inconsistency which it must be impossible to reconcile, and 
which né one can, 1 am sure, satisfactorily explain to his 
own mind. In the sight of omnipotence, nothing can be great 
or small. We have it on authority that cannot err, that the 
minutest, as well as the greatest concerns, “are the immediate 
objects of divine control. Our Saviour emphatically tells 
us, “that not a sparrow falleth to the -ground without our 
‘Father, and that the very hairs‘ofour head are all num- 
« bered.”” : 
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ceived-by those who were on it, they promptly 
cut the lashings. by which it had been kept fas- 
tened, after the operations of the preceding fore- 
noon, and the launch took place, bearing about 
80.0r- 100 people. Placed as the wreck then 
was, it is a wonderful thing that the numbers it 
carried did not, occasion its being overturned, 
when all must have been crushed or over- 
whelmed. When they had thus gone, the star- 
board side. of the wreck, with probably. about 
the.same: number of people, remained without 
any support, and they on the poop must have 
been exposed to the utmost hazard of this enor- 
mous mass falling on them. But from all those 
imminent dangers they were providentially res. 
cued, and with the assistance of boards that were 
got hold of, and which were used as paddles, 
they made their way through the surf and drifted 
in the direction of the shore. From the darkness 
of night, and the noise of the sea, we, on the 
part of’ the starboard side of the ship where I 
was, knew nothing of what was passing, and I 
can form no cotrect idea of the interval that 
elapsed between the departure of the poop, of 
which we were not aware, and our final separa- 
tion ; bht it could hardly have been more than 
two or three ininutés. The coneussion still yi- 
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brates through my frame of the tremendous 
wave, that, seemingly impelled by more than 
common fury, dashed against us, and hurled the 
portion of the wreck on which we were into the 
deep. lament now that I allowed the oppor- 
tunity to pass of obtaining a distinct account 
how the last dreadful shock affected the nume- 
rous assemblage on this part of the wreck. It 
is not probable, that all were washed from it, or 
the number who perished must probably have 
been much greater. But many were washed away 
and seen no more.;. while others recovered their 
situation in a manner almost miraculous. Cap- 
tain Dundas, who had been on that part of the 
ship, though I knew it not at the time, was 
washed into the sea, but recovered his place on 
the rafte. In the momentary interval, he spoke 
‘to one or two who saw him; but another over- 
whelming wave came, and, washing him again 
off, exhausted as he must have been, he sunk to 
rise in this life no more. The forebodings of 
Mr. Chambers were ‘too fully verified, and he 
was not seen by any one after our first separa- 
tion. It was on-this occasion that the chief 
loss of lives happened; the number then lost 


* The starboard side of the ship, separated from the rest of 
the wreck, had now become such. 
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‘must have been about 40*. Two young _la- 
dies, Miss R—- and’ Miss M—, going out to 
their friends in India, and an interesting young 
creature; about twelve years of age, the eldest 
daughter of Mrs. C—-, were among the la- 
mented numbert. In truth, however, the sur- 
prising circumstance was not the extent of the 
loss, but that any escaped. With regard to my- 
self, [ was precipitated into the sea, and driven 
entirely from the wreck: . Being. ablecte..swimy 
though excumbered: with all my clothes, I got 
hold of a plank, and clung by it, till one of the 
numerous surfs came over me-and washed-me 
from it; but I got hold of a second, and the 
same thing was, I think, repeated three times. 
Twas in the midst of a-wide mass of. plinks, 
c&ilis;iand other such things attending the hor- 
rors of a wreck, all tossing about in the wildest 
disorder ; and though the sea spared me; how I 
escaped again and again being dashed to atoms, 


* The whole number stated iy Mr. Dale to have been 
drowned at the time of the wreck was 48. * 

+ I heard from Mr. H—~ (in whose lamented death that af. 
terwards occurred on Madagascar, his numerous friends sus- 
tained a heavy logs,) some wonderful circumstances attending 
his refovery of theraft, and that of Mrs. C— and her youngest 
daughter. all of whom ‘had been washed into the sea; but I 
am unable to narrate them with sufficient accuracy. 
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is truly marvellous. My leg once got entangled 
in a rope attached to one of the planks, and frac- 
ture at least appeared inevitable; but from this 
too I was-extricated. I have a very distinct re- 
collection of the thoughts passing in my mind. 
I did not for a moment lose presence of mind, 
or hope. of safety. In fact, our situation on the 
wreck had been so perfectly hopeless, that this 
probably appeared an improvement, in affording 
something of a tangible means of’ preservation. . 
I saw nothing in the darkness but the objects 
that iramediately encompassed me, and I thought 
I was the only person saved, if such a peri- 
lous situation as mine could be called safety. 
Ihad a confused idea of European establish-- 
ments in Madagascar, and doubted not, that if 
I could float’ on shore, I would find, at every 
corner, the eye of Commiseration, and the hand 
of help. , I am not sure even but something like 
buoyant gratification crossed. my mind, in the 
idea of seeing new countries and things*. All 


* In excase of my ignorance, I may say, that I had not 
then numbered many years of life; and my knowledge of 
oriental places and establishments was little extended. In 
fact, however, as is sufficiently known, there have been Eu. 
ropean establishments in Madagascar, though widely distant 

” from where I was. 

I have been led to mention different particulars above, as 

presenting something of a curious feature in that singular | 
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this was well, and, I'doubt not, had its use at 
the time; but, enfeebled -as I then was, with a 
constitution not robust, and suffering, aswe 
were all.doing, from the privations of the pre- 
ceding days and nights, it is probable that I 
could not have much longer maintained the in- 
sulated struggle. How long I floated about in 
the way I bave been describing, it is impossible 
for me to say; but the time must have heen 
considerable, as, when I reached a comparative: 
place of-safety;we had ‘very nearly, if not entire- 
ly, got out of the reach of the surf. This place 
of refuge was the part of the ship from which I 
had been originally washed, of which I knew no 
more than if it had been hundreds of miles dis- 
tant. Completely heaven-directed,. without any 
knowtedge or ‘endeavour of my own, I was drift- 
ed alongside of it. It was considerably raised 
above the level of the water, and I had: sare dif- 
ficulty in dismounting from my last plank to get 
on board of it; but a fine fellow of a serjeant, 
of whom I still think with gratitude, took hold 
of me and hauled me up; and to my utter amaze- 
ment and joy, I again found myself in the midst. 


seompound, the human mind. I doubt not that many, simi- 
jarly circumstaneed, would have experienced much the same 
ing. 
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‘of many of my shipmates. The transition was 
so very great, that, miserably wretched as our 
condition in truth still was, I think I had all the 
gratification belonging to those moments, of 
which contrast is probably the:influential source, 
that now and then occur to give ‘new relish 
to life; and, for a time, thought safety quite an 
assured thing. Our raft, which-was of huge 
size, probably not less than 20 or 25 feet in 
length, drew 4 considerable depth of water*, of. 
course increased by the number who had got 
on it,-not fewer-.than 50 or 60 persons. We 
drifted for a ‘considerable time towards the 
shore; but at length, early in the night, (guessed 
to be about 11 o’clock,) it grounded when the 
tide ebbed. The night we passed was, as may 
be supposed, uncomfortable enough, in our 
drenched clothes, and starving state, with a cold 
wind “blowing on us, and no sort of shelter t. 


* It was, I think, about eight feet. : 

+ Perhaps it may be right to notice, that the feeling of cold 
is wuch more a relative than a positive feeling. To speak ex- 
perimentally, I have found the cold severer with the thermo« 
meter between 65 and’ 70, than when it was much below 
freezing. One may “ shiver in the breeze,” who would not’ 
at another time, suffer from Icelandic frost. Providence, in 
view, no doubt, to the varied intercourse of mankind, has 
endowed the human constitution with a degree of elasticity 
superior to that of any other part of the animal creation, so 
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We again floated with the flowing tide, about 
3 or 4 in the morning. Whether we had made 
little way before grounding on the preceding 
night;..or-whether, from the land-wind, we had 
lost what we had gained on again getting afloat, 

I know not; but at day-light, we found that we 
had made little progress, and were even in much 
danger of again drifting back among the break- 
ers. Every rag was collected that.could be had, 

as handkerchiefs: and. such things, and. holding 
them: up-as: sails; - they much assisted’ our’ pro. 
gress, and carried us considerably towards the 
shore. We were in high spirits, thinking that, 
we approached the land rapidly, as it appeared, 

from some ocular deception, to be considerably 
nearer than it really was. The time, however, 
for the attainment of this object of our anxious 
wishes was not yet arrived; and our raft, about 
mid-day, again grounded, on what I beli¢ve was 
the second reet’ before described; there being 
an interval to the shore of between three and 
four miles. At low water, the depth around us 
was not more than about three feet,” so that 


that we can (to encroach a little on the words of our favour- 
‘rite poet) waft not only a sigh, but our frames, “ from Indus 
“ to the pole.” 
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there was an opportunity of getting off the raft, 
and searching the parts of some of the cabins 
that were under it. . We found a considerable 
quantity, of. wearing apparel, chiefly, I think, 
ladiés’ ornamental dresses, which-had been des-. 
tined for scenes of a different kind, and.to us of 
little use. But we found, what was indecd a most 
valuable discovery, a box containing a considera- 
ble quantity of claret, and a cheese. It was the 
first morsel of any thing we had partaken of’ this 
day, and little had been ate or drank the day be- 
fore, so-that we: werg-all greatly reduced ; and . 
this supply was as new life to us. There was a 
fair division made, so far as it appeared prudent 
to go at that time; anda supply.wisely kept'in 
store for future emergencies. In the course of this 
‘forendon, three of the people reached our raft, 
who had been saved on the fore-part of the ship 
“at the*time of her parting. This too had pro- 
bably drifted to the second reef, and they took 
advantage of the ebb-tide to wade to us, which 
they did with the utmost difficulty, being nearly 
exhaustéd when they reached us. In the. course 
of the forenoon, one or two canoes passes very 
near our raft, and signals of distress were made 
to them, with the cry, Salamanca dollar, 
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Salamanca dollar*;” but our appearance did not 
indicate much in that way, and it is probable 
that they had only approached us to reconnoitre, 
Happily; however, later in the day, another ca- 
noe was more merciful. It had picked up one of 
our people who had saved himself on. some de- 
tached fragment of the wreck, and, on a signal 
being made, came to our raft. The only ladies 
on this part of the wreck were now Mrs. C— and 
her surviving daughter, .gbout.10- years of age. 
In-adidition -4e-the ‘general pressitre ‘of distress, 
affliction peculiarly her own, as has been seen, 
lay heavy on her; and the interest which this 
naturally excited, was greatly increased by the 
calm, resigned fortitude which she wonderfully 
evinced under a severity of trial .as great as 
thefersgle«mind, perhaps, was ever called to 
encounter. The feelings and wishes of. every 
one. accordingly, seemed to merge in the desire 
to provide for her safety and that of her child, 
and. it was at once decided that they should go 


* This is a term quite intelligible in that part‘of.the island, 
and means to give. When we got better acquainted with 
our. Madagascar friends, ‘* You salamanca me, I salamanca 
you,” was a common expression. Some of our people on. the 
raft had before heard it. The erigin of it, I am not philolo- 
gist enough to explain: it is probably merely a dolfar of Sa- 
Jamanca. 
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in the canoe*, Mr. H— as particularly connect- 
ed with Mrs. C—, was requested to accompany 
her as an essential escort. I had it in my option 
to go likewise; but it was obviously not right 
that more should go than absolutely requircd, 
and did not avail myself of it. They soon 
reached the shore in safety. Between 4 and 
5 o’clock in the afternoon we again floated; but 
we made little or no way, and in the night lost 
ground, and were in danger of being once more 
entangled among the breakers, which, circum- 
stanced as we now were, would probably have 
been fatal. We, however, paddled hard with 
pieces of wood, and, aided probably by the 
tide, recovered our ground. . In the course of 
Thursday the 23d, five or six canoes came off to 
‘our raft, when immediately all desisted from 
their different occupations of paddling, holding 
up clothes as sails, &c.; and several began with 
much violence to attempt to force their way in- 
to the canoes,—a proceeding that threatened to 
produce fatal consequences, as the natives be- 
came irritated, and the canoes were~in danger 


* The canoes contain, I think, about six or eight people. 
They are of a very sharp construction, supported by out-rig- 
gers; and require great care and dexterity to prevent their 
oversetting. © ; 
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of being overset. It became the duty of” the 
few gentlemen who were on the raft, to exert 
every means of persuasion to avert the disorder 
likely to ensue; and many of the people were 
prevailed on to hold back. ‘The proper course 
would have been to have decided who were-to 
g0 first, by lot, as the canoes could only accom- 
modate a small number. From the general 
good conduct of the people, I doubt not that 
they would have acquiesced. in this 5. but -we 
had been taken somewhat by surprise, ‘arid ‘the 
expedient did not at the time occur. After our 
protracted suficrings, with the hope continually 
diminishing of the raft reaching the shore, it 
was no wonder that many were impelled by the 
fecling of personal safety to use all their efforts 
to escape from’ the forlorn situation in which 
we were placed. At the same time, those who 
did not join in the press, had not perhaps the 
merit of all the self-denial that might at first- 
sight appear, ‘as the fullest confidence was then 
entertained, a communication having been 
opened with the shore, that canoes would con- 
tinue to come off till all were Janded,—an ex. 
pectation which the circumstances mentioned 
probably somewhat prevented being at that time 
realized: Whatever the cause may have been, 
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the disappointment that ensued, was, as nearly 
as possible, terminating in the most fatal man- 
ner to the sufférers who still remained on the 
raft. Before I proceed, however, in this part of 
the narrative, the reader will probably feel soli- 
citude to know what became of' the bulk of the 
people saved on other parts of the wreck, in- 
cluding the officers of the ship, Of these pro- 
ceedings, I had, of course, no personal know-. 
tedge, and the account will be entirely taken’ 
from Mr. Dale’s MS. and from the journal ad- 
verted to inthe-preface.. | 

It has been already stated, that the poop left 
the wreck with from 80 to 100 persons* ; and 
that they got through the surf in safety. Long, 
however, and dreary was the night, that they, as 
well as their unhappy associates in misfortune on 
otber parts of the wreck, had to pass. From the 
number of people floating on the raft, it was found 


® | regret that I have not now a general list of the nume- 
rous passengers who were in the Winterton. There were on 
this part of the wreck five ladies ; two Misses B——d, Miss 
L. , Miss B , and Mrs. B————.g: There were 
also several female attendants, and soldier’s wives. None of 
those who had the good fortune to be on the poop were drown- 
ed, excepting one of the soldiers, who, when approaching the 
land, leapt into the sea to swim to it. But, having loaded him. - 
self with money before leaving the wreck, he sunk, from its 
weight. 
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in the morning to have greatly deepened. There 
was not, I believe, throughout the night a dry 
spot to stand on, and having no means of rest- 
ing, and the water gaining tast on them, soas to 
be more than middle deep, several, I have been in- 
formed, were in imminent hazard of sinking in the 
water, under the pressure of’ extreme fatigue, ag. 
‘gravated by the lengthened want whiclr had been 
now experienced, of any kind of nourishment. 
In this state their Situation in the morning of 
Wednesday was-still full of danger. They were 
about four miles from land, the raft becoming 
progressively deeper, anda number of dangerous 
tocks lying in their way. Happily, however, 
both the wind and tide came to their relief; and, 
aided by the unceasing use of the pieces of wood 
which served as paddles, they at length reached 
the shore about two o’clock in the afternoon, ex- 
hausted almost to the last extremity. If any of 
the innumerable difficulties to which they were 
exposed had operated to retard their progress a 
few hours longer, it is probable that several of 
them must have perished. But providentially 
their course was quickened from the morning, 
in a way that could hardly have been hoped for. 
The circumstances which attended the pro- 
gress of the Officers mete still more perilous, as 
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will be seen by the following account taken front 
Mr. Dale’s Narrative. «Previously to our quit- 
“* ting the wreck, we had lashed to our catamaran 
** some staves, &c. to serve as paddles, but as we 
‘ were upset by every surf that broke over us, 
*< we lost most part of them ; sometimes, indeed, 
«we were so scattered, that it was sometime be- 
“ fore we could join again; the first that could 
« get on the raft calling to the rest, and before 
“ we could well breathe, the same thing would 
“happen again. I lost my hat and shoes this 
“ way, and wasnear drowning often. I had got 
* ona jacket lined with flannel, which incumber- 
“ed me so much in swimming, that I attempted 
“frequently to disengage myself of it, but it 
“stuck too close; and sometimes when I had 
“ got it half off, a sea would go over us, and catch 
«« me in a manner in irons, so that I was compel- 
Jed tokeep it on. About midnight, as the sea 
“ breeze had abated, the water became smooth ; 
“we imagined we saw lights, and, thinking it 
* might be the yawl, hailed with all our strength 
“ for sometime, but had no answer. Reing quite 
“worn out with fatigue, sleep insensibly stole 
“ upon us, in so much that we could not sit up- 
“right ; and as the slightest nod was sufficient 
“to upset the raft, we lost all but one paddle ; 
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“so that the land-wind had full power upon 

*‘ and had drifted us out to sea, before day-ligt 
“to-our grief. “However, as it was no time ? 
“despair, we paddled with all our force till w 
“ got again sight of the land, by which time the 
“ sea-breeze, and the surf together, helped us on, 
*« But we were so exhausted, that we were oblig- 
“ed to take it by turns—to give 100 strokes of 
“the paddle, and then rest. At length we got 
“ within about a mile, and could not work any 
“more ; but as we were in shallow water, we got 
“off, and dragged the raft towards the shore, 
“ over a bed. of beautiful red and white coral, 
“amusing enough to the eye, but which cut our 
“ feet to pieces. Finally, about 3 P.M. we reach- 
‘ed terra firma, almost dead with the heat and 
“ fatione; but. thankful, after being about 19 
“ hours in the water, for our great escape, 

« As soon as we landed, we walked along the 
“beach, in search of: whoever might have had the. 
** good fortune to be saved, and in the way found : 
“ the shore strewed ‘with various things from the 
“ship, of which none were more acceptable than 
“‘a number of dead ducks and fowls. Of these, 
“we collected a quantity, in case we should have 
“any chance of’ getting them cooked. By the 


“‘ way we met with one of the soldiers, who mis. 
Q . 
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«¢ took us for people of the island, of whom he had 
«not then seen any, and asked us the price of 
“our poultry*. We must have been strangely 
« altered, to cause such a mistake. About three 
« miles from where we landed, we found the 
* poop, and the people who had gone on shore 
“on it, and the ladies in a sort of’ cavern in the 
“ rocks drying their clothes: the sight of what 

» «we had got was very agreeable to them, and 
« we began to get ready for a meal; but we were 
-« sadly distressed for water. We were search- 
“ing for it in all directions ; when four of the 
“natives, armed with spears, joined us in a 
« friendly way, and inquired for the Captain, 
“saying that the King of Baba wanted him; 
“ and that when he went to him, the King would 
“ give water and whatever else was wanted.’ As 
“I was the senior officer there, the people di- 
“ rected them to me, and they desired I would 
. accompany them. Accordingly, without wait- 
“ ing to partake of our dry morsel, I set out with 
“ them and two or three of’ our own people, and 


* Some of our soldiers and sailors had considerable sums of 
money. The amount of public treasure in the Winterton was 
near 400,000 dollars; and when the ship was entirely given 
-up, any one who chose it might take as much as they could ; 
but the weight made this hazardous.—En. 
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"a weary march we had, part of the way over 
“sharp coral rocks. About sunset, we reached 
«a little fishing village of three or four huts, but 
“no king was there. However, we had the 
“ satisfaction of finding Mrs. Cullen and her 
“ youngest daughter, with some more of the 
“ people who had just come on shore, and this 
“ most likely was what the natives meant, though 
« we did not comprehend them. Here we found 
“a trade going on; the natives were selling wa- 
“ ter to our people at the rate of about a quart, 
“and that very bad, fora dollar. I got a little 
“ honey and some water mixed for a knife, and 
“« made amost refreshing meal. By dint of money 
“ and persuasion, we got a hut for Mrs. Cullen to 
“sleep in; she, poor lady, was in great afflic- 
“tion for the loss of her eldest daughter, an 
“amiable girl, but bore it with much fortitude, 
“ expressing her thankfulness to God that one 
“was spared to her. The next day, the boat- 
“ swain made a purchase of a bullock, which he 
« got for his call, and this feasted us well. This 
* day, I found a box of ladies shoes, and a chest 
“ of claret that had drifted ashore, both very ac- 
- © ceptable, and after supplying my own party, 
“ got acanoc and one of our people to take the 
“remainder to those I had left. He returned 
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* the next day, aud brought word that they had 
“ abundance of every thing, and begged we 
“ would jointhem. With great difficulty we pro- 
« cured a canoe for Mrs. Cullen, for she never 
« could have walked in the state she was in, and 
“ the rest of us joined them. Returning over 
« the coral rocks, I thought I should have died ; 
“ being without shoes, my feet were cut to 
“pieces. When I arrived, I found the place 
«: was like a fair, every sort of thing was there. 
« Chests of wine of all sorts, porter, ale, cyder, 
* beer, beef, pork, flour, bales of cloth, shaes, 
“ boots, stockings, in short, every thing: And 
“Mr. Wilton, the 4th mate, had very properly 
«taken the management of all, to see that no- 
« thing should be wasted. As the yawl had not 
« joined us, I continued of course the senior offi- 
«« cer,and with the assistance of the other officers, 
~ « got the people into some order, who, to do them 
« justice, behaved well. A watch was kept at 
“Hight over the stores, and whenever any thing 
« was discovered on the beach, a party was sent 
“ to britig it into the public stock. 

« On Saturday the 25th, I assembled head: 
«¢ who were with me, and informed them of my 
“intention of beginning our journey the next 
« day, that they might supply themselves accord- 
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“ ingly. I recommended also to them to be- 
“have with order and Propriety, especially in 
“ their conduct towards the natives, upon whom 
“we were now dependent, and must rely for 
* our subsistence ; and pointed out as well as [ 
**was able, the bad consequences that would most . 
“probably ensue, were they to act otherwise. 
“ My harangue was cheered. We left tlie place 
“on Sunday the 26th, on our intended journey. 
“ Our party consisted at first of 70 or 80 people, 
“ amongst "whom were seven of the ladies, most 
“ of the passengers, and the officers of the ship. 
« Distressed as we were, it was impossible to re- 
“ frain from laughing to see the appearance we 
“made; it would have formed a good subject 
“fora sketch-book. Delicate ladies in great 
“ wide men’s shoes, their dress something non- 
“ descript, neither perfect man’s nor woman’s, 
“and each with a small piece of cloth rolled up 
“ at the back like a trooper’s cloak, which served 
“them to lie on. The gentlemen all cropped, 
“both hair and coats, loaded with provision and 
*“ bottles. My part of the luggage wad a keg 
“ of five gallons, which contained water, and was 
“ slung and carried upon a pole, besides :my 
“awn cargo of private stock. I used frequently 
‘to drop behind to survey the motley group. 
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“We had no guide, but that was not material, 
“ for we kept close to the sea ; by that means, 
“ it is trie, the distance was increased, but then 
“we had the advantage of the sea breeze, that 
" « cooled us delightfully. Our time of travelling 
«« was from day-light, or before, (for we had then 
“ moon-light,) when we set out, and walked till 
“ the sun began to get hot. The first shady place 
« that presented, served us for a retreat during 
* the day, and before we marched again, we.took 
“a slight repast, such as our scanty stores af- 
* forded. Tt eee ee 
« August @8th, intending to make a long 
“ morning’s march, we set off before day-light. 
« Our way lay round a rocky peint that project- 
“ed into the sea. We were about half way 
* round, when we were saluted with a sudden 


«shower of great stones, and pieces of rock," 
“« whith fell thick, and hurt many of us; so that 
« we were obliged to wade out into the sea as 
“far as we could to avoid them. We could 
« hear voices, but saw no one, (it being still 
« dark, ) and whenever we attempted to move on 
* the stones came thicker. Concluding that it 
«« was for the sake of plunder that we were thus 
«© assailed, some of the party went with some dol- 
“ Jars and knives to discover, and if possible to 
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“pacify the assailants. They could only see 
“ two persons, but no doubt there were many 
“more. It was near to where we had slept 
“ that night, and they must have been collecting 
“in force. After giving them about 40 dollars, 
** we were allowed to proceed. The supply of 
“water which we had carried with us had failed 
“us, and we were obliged to put up with what 
“we could’ get by digging holes in the sand; 
“though what was got in that. way was quite 
“ brackish. We this day discovered a pole set up 
“ with apiece of paper, on which was wrote, “Turn 
“to the left, and you will find a small well of 
“ good water.’ This had been done by some of 
“our party who had separated; for the poor 
« ladies, not being able to travel fast, protracted 
« the time very much, and many of the men had 
“ left us, being in want of provisions. ‘This was 
“a pleasing circumstance to us, and, fellowing 
“ our directions, we found the well in the mid- 
“dle of a nice shady spot of grass: Here we 
“‘ stopt for that day, and almost drank the well 
“dry: It was one of the pleasantest spots I saw 
“on the island; there were plenty of trees, 
“‘ which afforded a fine retreat from the sun, and 
“such a haunt for the birds, that ifthe well was 
“left for a minute, they would surround it in 
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“great numbers. Our hopes were somewhat 
“raised to-day, by meeting a native who had 
come from St. Augustine’s Bay, and confident- 
“ly affirmed, as we understood, that the King 
“ George, Company’s Ship, that sailed from Eng- 
“land with us, was there. The ladies in a mo- 
ment forgot their troubles, but I certainly did 
“not give it much credit, however I might 
“countenance the report for obvious reasons. 
“ Most probably we had misconceived the man, 
for jt proved quite unfounded: However, we 
“got a fine large conger eel from his. canoe, 
“ which afiorded us a hearty meal’ * 


* There being here a chasm in Mr. Dale’s narrative, I shall 
supply it from the MS, referred to in the preface. 

* On Wednesday the 29th, they continued their journey by 
day-light. Their apprehensions of being in want of water 
and other provisions, were this day in a great measure remov- 
ed, by several of the natives having brought supplies of water 
and sweet potatoes ; and in the course of the day, they had 
an opportunity of buying a bullock. In the evening, when 
they: were ready to proceed through an extensive wood, the 
natives came round them, and begged of them to remain 
where they were all night, explaining as well as they conld, 
that the Way they proposed going by would be impassable, 
There being noalternative, they submitted ; but not without 
fear of arenewed attack, a fear the more confirmed, by several 
of the party having been that day robbed while on the route. 
They set a strong watch in the night,’ which, however, they 

. passed without molestation. 

At sun-rise next morning, (30th, } a native presented him- 
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The last day of our journey, (Saturday, 
“ Sept. ist,) we were met by some of our own 
“people a few miles from the king’s, and were 
“very happy to hear the accounts they gave of 
* his disposition towards us. In the evening we 
arrived at ‘Tullear, having first to wade the 
“river, near the banks of which it lies, and were 
“directed to the king, whom we found in the 
“ midst of’ his principal attendants, armed with 
“musquets and spears, sitting on mats, under 
“ the shade of some large tamarind ‘trees. - His 
“reception of us was such as I shall never for- 
“get. He embraced me with much affection ; I 
“ offered him a present, (it was all we had 3 some 
“ trinket or other,) which he declined accepting, - 
“and directed his interpreter to tell me, how 
“sorry he was for our misfortunes, and also, 


self, who they understood had been sent by the king as their 
conductor. He guided them through the wood, which they: 
‘found that they could not have passed without such aid. 
They afterwards returned again to the beach ; and having to 
pass over a number of sharp rocks, the feet of some of the 
party were so much ‘hurt that they had great diffculty in 
getting on. 

Friday, 31st. They again left the sea-coast, and struck off 
into the country. Their guide killed a bullock for them, at 
the desire probably of the king; and they were forced to halt 
this evening earlier than usual, several having become greatly 
fatigued. 
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* that he could not think of taking any thing 

' « from us, but that he would be happy to give 
“us any thing he had; that the king of Baba 
“and king George were one brother, and as 
« such, he should afford us every protection in 
«his power. After a little conversation, he told 
« me he had ordered a bullock for us, and that 
« huts should be erected as soon as possible, for 
«us to live in. We then retired for that night, 
« and partook of a good meal, which our com- 
« panions had been preparing for us. 

« We were cight days coming from the wreck, 
«though many of the men did it in half the 
“time. Ishould imagine the distance could not 
“be under 100 miles, from. what I reckoned. 

_ * We commonly set out at day-light in the morn- 
« ing, which might be between five andsix o'clock, 
«and walked till about nine, as we judged by 
« the sun; and again from four, till seven or eight 

’ « in the evening ; now, if we went at the rate of 
“ two or two and‘a-half miles an hour, that would 
“be from 12 to 15 miles a-day, and comes pretty 
“near my estimate. The real distance may not 
« be two-thirds of that, but we had to follow the 
« windings of the shore, sometimes in doubling 
“ahead land, at others, taking the sweep ofa 
“deep bay. The whole extent of the coast 
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“from the wreck, was bounded by a frightful 
“ reef of rocks, which sometimes was at the dis- 
“tance of' only two miles, but generally more 
“from land; on which the sea beat with prodi- 
“ gious violence. 

“Ina day or two we got provided with huts, 
“for which we were made to pay two dollars 
“each. This was not the intention of the king, 
“but the great men who had the orders to see 
“ them made, thought it a fit occasion to extort 
« from us; some of them were sad grasping fel- 
“lows. As we were now dependent on the 
* bounty of the king, and uncertain but it might 
“be withdrawn, it behoved every one to hus- 
“band, to the greatest advantage, the little 
“ means he possessed, in case of emergency, and 
*to that purpose we formed a mess, which con- 
«sisted of the seven ladies, the officers of the 
“ship, and most of the principal cabin.passen- 
“ gers, (leaving the people to act as they chose,) 
* and collected all our little money together, of . 
“which I was appointed purser till Mr. Spens 
“joined us. We took it in turns to be caterer 
“and cook. for the day: the king, for a time, 
“allowed about a bullock each day, (that is, 
“ while I was there,) but said he could not sup- 
“ ply us with other smaller articles, such as rice, 
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«milk, sweet potatoes, &c. These we bought 
* ourselves. The ladies had generally for break- 
«“ fast, boiled milk and rice, or sweet potatoes ; 
“ and a mess of beef and other things for din- 
“ner; and the cook of the day always served 
«them first, and had the honour to dine. with 
«“ them.” : 

I shall now resume the account of our pro: 
ceedings on that part of the wreck which Was 
destined to experience much the largest share 
of protracted suffering. The canoes I.men- 
tioned above, liaving come alongside at-t time 
of high water, when the tide was turning, we 
lost, during the suspension of our employments, 
considerable space, and.were again carried far- 
ther out to sea; but this was not very material, 
as, ‘on the next flowing of the tide, as we had be- 
fore done, we pretty much recovered our dis- 
tance. The proceedingsI speak of were on Thurs- 
day 23d August. ‘The wine found the day before 
was then ail expended; and we searched in vain, 
when the depth of water allowed, for anew supply. 
On Friday 24th, none of the hoped-for canoes 
making their appearance, and our distresses every 
night and day increasing in fearful ratio, some of 
the people tried to make a sort of small rafts, by 
tearing off pieces. of wood from the main raft ; 
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but the materials were miserably scanty, and 
there were no tools, so that none had the least 
chance at such work but the most dexterous and 
experienced. Some, however, did succeed, and 
committed themselves to the waves, to go a dis- 
tance of some miles, on what no one but a very — 
good swimmer would, in cool blood, venture a- 
‘cross the Thames*. In the forenoon of this day we 
laid hold of a barrel of salt butter, which was float- 
ing past our raft, to which we occasionally resort- 
ed; but I doubt if the use of it was on the whole. 
beneficial. Parched as our mouths were to an ex- 
treme degree, from the want of liquid, we, deriv- 
ed at least some temporary relief trom the suck- 


* Ido not now very distinctly remember the circumstance, 
but I am pretty confident that it was on one of those frail rafts, 
consisting, in fact, of one or two cross sticks, that one of the 
sailors (from family or personal attachment) placed the ¥Yori. 
Mr. A. , and Mr. H. R. , brothers of Lord Dens . 
and, holding the raft with one hand, and swimming with. the 
other, pushed them to the shore. 

Mr. De Souza, a Portuguese gentleman, going to India, 
whose name will be often mentioned in Mr. Dale’s subsequent 
narrative, tried his skill, 1 recollect, at raft-making, some old - 
box being the subject of it; but he had not gonc far before 
it was overturned, and he glad to find his way back. Mr, De 
S. had considerable faith in dipping in the sea, as something of 
a substitute for internal liquid, and I believe he derived bene- 
fit from it, Whatever effect is produced, is, of course, deriv- 
ed from absorption. 
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ing of lead, keeping occasionally apiece in our 
mouths for that purpose. We wer silo, either 
on this or the following day, reduced to the dire 
necessity of drinking salt water in its most loath- 
some shape*. To-day one of the people having 
swam towards a cask that was floating at a little 
distance, sunk, androse no more. In the even- 
ing, the wind becoming more favourable than it 
had been, we exerted the little remaining strength 
we had, in the use of our sails, if so they could 
be called, and paddles ; but the hope proved de- 
lusive, the wind in about an hour shifted, and we 
once more retrograded.- 

Saturday 25.—It had now become obvious, 
that there was a certain point of advancement to 
which the raft could go, and that it could go no 
farther, owing to the reef’ that Jay in our way. 
A gleam of hope, however, yet shone on us this 
morning, on its being suggested by some one of 
our suffering party, that it might be possible, at 
‘low water, to walk on shore. The idea was 
caught at with the eagerness of the drowning 


* I think that it was on this day that a small chest of me- 
dicines was found in one of the places under our raft, and 
getting hold of one of the phials, I swallowed the whole, or 
the greatest part of the contents, without in the least knowing 
what they were, but they did me no harm, 
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man catching a straw ; and about seven o'clock 
we prepared for. the expedition. We threw off 
most of our clothes, and went two together, those 
in advance, keeping the distance, so as to be 
heard by those who followed. I don’t believe 
that we had gone half a mile, when we found the 
water so fast deepening, that it was impossible to 
proceed without swimming, and flying, in our 
state, would have been to the full as easy. The 
tide was by this time just about flowing, which 
left no alternative, to preserve the little life that 
was now remaining to us, but a speedy retreat to 
our raft, under the aggtavated fatigue that this 
effort had produced*. On the night the ship 
went to pieces, a hog happened to be washed on 
this part of the wreck. At the time I got on the 
raft, it was running about, occasioning much an- 
noyance, and there was a wish to throw it: into” 
the sea. I-believe I was instrumental, racting 
probably from no very defined feeling, in saving 
it from a watery grave, and reserving it for a 
more useful purpose. Though our hopes had 


* On returning, we found a poor fellow whose leg had been 
fractured, and who was of course unable to accompany us, on 
the brink of the raft, where he had erawled, in the intention 
of throwing himself into the sea. He afterwards got on shore, 
but I do not now recollect what became of him—=1 think he 
died. 

Fr 
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been, day after day, disappointed of getting on 
shore, this was always kept as a sort of’ security 
against the last extremity. This last extremity 
had now come, and as death appeared rapidly 
advancing in the most terrible shape, it was 
agreed now to availourselves of the final resource, 
by killing the hog. The poor animal, having 
been many days without meat or drink, must 
have been much emaciated, but the supply that 
it afforded was, in all likelihood, the means of sav- 
ing the lives of many of us. The part of the 
meat, I think, that we chiefly ate, was the liver ; 
but, fearful of the meat increasing our desire of 
drink, we ate little of it. The blood, however, 
was measured with scrupulous exactness, and 
gave perhaps what was equal to about half a 
small tea cupful to each person*. So admir- 
able was the conduct of the people, to whom 
my mémory yet recurs with feelings of attach- 


* 1 think Mr. De Souza was the only one whose stomach 
revolted at the blood in such a way, that he could not take it, 
and he gav2 me his share ; a kindness which, if he ever hap- 
pens to see this, I beg he will be assured I yet gratefully think 
of. I am not sure, if 1 were arraigned in foro conscientie, for 
availing myself of this gift, that I would be altogether acquit- 
ed. But I dare say, at the time, my scruples were not tena- 

. cious. I was then the only passenger besides Mr. De S. on 
the raft. 
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ment, that, though we had then before us every 
prospect of being starved to death, no violence 
was used ; and, so far as my recollection goes, the 
allowance was distributed with as much regu- 
larity as the stated rations on ship-board could 
have been *, Excepting the nauseous liquid 


* Any one who has been induced to peruse this Narrative, 
must, I think, have been struck with the frequent recurrence 
of circumstances very similar to this, reflecting surely much 
credit on the national character. It ‘must be kept in view, 
that, at the time I refer to, all authority had ceased ; all were 
pretty near on equality, and left to the operation of their own 
principles of action. In such Scenes as we went through, 
many irregularities were unavoidable 3 but they were far few. 
er than might have been expected ; and the general conduct 
of the sailors and soldiers was in the greatest degree praise- 
worthy. This recalls forcibly to mind the excellent parallel 
drawn in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, (particular. 
ly the former,) between the conduct of the crews of the 
English frigate the Alceste, and the French ship La Meduse, 
in the time of shipwreck; and appears to add no smal? 
strength to the grounds on which the judicious opiniog’ there 
expressed rest. These two periodical publications are apt to 
differ from each other 3 but, on this point of high national 
feeling, it may be said they are 





Arcades. ambo 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati. 





In looking for a moment to the probable causes of this very 
perceptible difference of national character, I think there can- 
not be much hesitation in ascribing it greatly to the superior 
advantages of education enjoyed by the lower classes of this 
kir.gdom compared with any other country. The great de- 
fect in this respect, is said to be now happily in a state of 
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above-mentioned, this was the first we had par- 
taken of for two days, the interval since the re- 


progressive amendment in France,under the system of enseigne- 
ment mutuel, which has been here introduced with such signal 
success by Bell and Lancaster. Much sanguine hope may, I 
think, be indulged, of a gradual change in the French cha- 
racter, if this system is pursued on a right principle. If not, the 
evil will be increased. If the scriptures are made the basis and 
main object of instruction, it is impossible to calculate the ef- 
fect this may in time have in raising the tone of moral think« 
ing among the people of France, to whom they have been 
hitherto almost a dead letter. But if the aim is merely to im- 
part a knowledge of reading, without caring how that know- 
ledge is directed, it is only multiplying the sources of deadly 
poison, and putting into more hands those infidel writers 
who have already exercised such fatal influence in many coun- 
tries, and in none so decisively as France. This is 4 subject 
that might exhaust meny pages; but I shall only add, that 
we shall do well to look a little closely at home, as there are 
many parts of this kingdom still grievously destitute of the 
means of instruction, and many where there are the forms, 
but glaring defects in the administration of them. How 
incumbent it is on the higher classes of society especially, 
to direct strenuously their attention to this object, as one 
of vital importance to the best interests of their country. It 
is by encoyrrging seminaries of eclucation to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent, on rightly constituted principles, that the only 
effectual antidote can be applied to the evils that are working 
their way like a gangrene. It is indeed a strange delu- 
sion, that, behoiding as we do, the active nature of the 
artifices employed by the blasphemous gang that have so 
widely exténded their ramifications in this, as in other coun- 
tries, we do not see also the most effectual remedy that the 
deeply rooted evil admits of: By other means, we may lop the 
branches ; but the remedy in question strikes at the root. 
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maining portion of wine had been distributed ; 
and it was the last it was possible for us to ob- 
tain where we then were. Our necessities had 
become very great. Happily the raft was so 
much raised above the level of the water, that the 
sea did not wash over us, and, from its extent 
we had room to lie down: but we had no kind 
_ Of shelter ; and the cold of night, combined 
with the héat ofa burning sun in the day, ope- 
rating on our exhausted frames, had so benumb- 
ed some of us, that we could har dly move. So 
far as I can now retrace my sensations at that 
trying time, the acute feelings of hunger or thirst 
had much abated, in proportion probably as tie 
tone ofthe stomach and system had become re- 
laxed, and,as the vital powers began to sink ; and 
it was more a gradual wasting of strength ‘than 
acute suffering that I at that stage experienced ; 
but my strength was upheld in a degree; and to 
an extent that I could never have anticipated, 
considering my ill-established health at the time 
- our severe troubles began. The Satuy day fore- 
noon passed away without any improvement in 
our situation, or particular occurrence. I be- 
lieve now we had left the raft to its fate, and 
were dritted about at the mercy of the wind and 
tide. All this time we knew nothing of any of 
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our shipmates who bad reached the shore, whe- 

’ ther they had been well or ill received; whether 
they were dead or alive, or what had become of' 
them. - We had no idea who, or who had not, 
escaped from the general catastrophe; all which, 
of course, much aggravated our sad suspense. 
On the evening of this day a slight shower of 
rain fell, the first we had experienced. The best 
means were used to obtain all that was procur- 
able ; but the quantity that fell was trifling, and 
availed us little. In the course of the follow- 
ing night one of our people died. If God had 
not in mercy sent us relief, the fate of our de- 
ceased companion in misfortune, must have been 
soon that of many others, 

On Sunday 26th, about eight o’clock in the 
morning, while anxiously looking round as usu- 
al, we saw with difficulty under the horizon, se- 
veral canoes, to the number of four or five, that 
seemed to be coming from the shore. We had 
been so often deceived in our expectations, that 
the feeling of hope had much ceased to influ- 

-ence us, and we durst not at first allow ourselves 
to think that the canoes wefe approaching to- 
wards us. Our fearful anxiety increased as they 
drew nearer: but in vain would I seek words to: 
describe the emotions of joy that we experienced 
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when we saw, from the course they were steer- 
ing, that we were the object in their view ; and 
that they were the messengers. destined to effect 
our deliverance from the very jaws of the ter- 
rible death that threatened us. I trust that none 
of my readers will ever be in a situation to expe- 
rience the like sensations, gratifying at the mo- 
ment as they were. The total number on the 
raft was not more than between thirty and forty. 
Ido not now remember the exact number of 
canoes, but they were sufficient to carry us all 
on shore; and we had the delightful feeling, 
which for the moment banished every sorrow, of 
putting our foot once more on dryland. Before 
we had walked far along the beach, we met se- 
veral of the natives carrying water, for which 
they demanded a dollar for about as much as one 
could drink ; but, had they demanded thousands, 
they would have been given, if thousamds could 
have been had. In my early notes, I find it 
truly stated, «that was not a time for delay ; 
“they who had money assisted them who had 
‘none, in procuring the pleasantest™ draught 
“ they ever drank in their lives.” 

I shall not fatigue the attention, by recapitu- 
lating the series of perils and difficulties that we 
had been experiencing through the preceding 
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week: but as we had been in fact, during the 
whole of that time, manifestly standing on the 
confines of eternity, some observations irresist- 
ibly oceur on a subject of such vast moment. It 
is remarked in that interesting little work, called 
the « Retrospect,” the excellent author of which 
had encountered danger in many varied shapes: 
« That, in the heat of battle, it is not only pos- 
** sible, but easy to forget death, and cease to 
“ shrink ; but in the cool and protracted hours 
“ofa shipwreck, where there is often nothing 
“to engage the mind but™ the recollection of 
tried and unsuccessful labours, and the sight 
“of unavoidable and increasing harbingers of’ 
* destruction, it is not easy nor possible to for- 
“get ourselves or a future state.” If asked 
whether, in the ordeal that we passed through, 
this was realized in our case, I should feel some 
difficulty in answering the question. It is an 
observation, I think, contained in one of the’ 
maxims of Rochefoucault, that « most men die 
merely because they cannot help it,” which is 
perhaps'as much as can be expected in those who 
have not the realizing views of futurity that Chris- 
tianity alone can give. There was, throughout 
our sufferings, much firrnness, and a sort of quies- 
cent resignation generally, I think, shown 3 but, 
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so far as I can now recall to mind my own feel- 
ing, or what appeared to be the feeling of 
others, I much doubt, if many extended their 
thoughts much beyond that « valley of death” 
in which thiey were about entering. I remem. 
ber one of’ the officers of the ship, (who after- 
wards died at Mozambique,) gaily saying, in 
the forenoon of the day on which the ship went 
to pieces, that “he had thought of death for 
“five minutes the night before, and was then 
“ ready.”. I tay now say, happy are those 
who are so, provided it is a readiness such as 
the Scripture, in terms not to be misunderstood, 
expressly requires : If it is any thing different 
from that, the foundation is indeed a desperate 
one. Few think what eternity is; and still 
fewer how little they are fitted for it: It isa 
subject that must, in a very few years, be 
brought home to every soul that lives§ yet it 
is what not many can, in its vast bearings, now 
calmly face*. 

After landing, we were conducted to the huts 
where Mrs. C- had been accommodated when 
she reached land. We fell in with some of our 





‘ 

* There are some excellent observations on this subject in 

“ Orton on Eternity,” a little book that contains much in 
small space. : 
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. gailors who had remained behind, after the main 
body had moved on towards the royal residence. 
They gave us some of the wine which they had 
found on the beach, and which greatly revived 
us; but it was a dangerous temptation, and, 
weak as our poor fellows were, very little had a 
powerful effect, so that several of them became 
intoxicated. We met with one of the passen-_ 
gers who had also remained. Mr. C-—— and he, 
Mr. De Souza and I, thought it better to with- 
draw to the shade ofa neighbouring tree. Mr. 
C—— had been saved on the poop ;. and we had 
many questions to ask of him, many inquiries to 
make, and doubts to solve. We learned the 
movement which had taken place that day from 
thence; and happy was it that the party had 
gone at that time. We were informed that eve- 
ry means had been used by bribery and entreaty 
to induce the natives to go off to our assistance, 
but without effect. They had probably been 
afraid of our force becoming too strong, for the 
very day that the party proceeded on their jour- 
ney, the canoes came to our rescue of their own 
accord. We may, therefore, justly consider this 
as none of the least of the many providential de- 
liverances we had met with. We had not been 
long under the tree, when we were accested by 
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an old man, who, by signs, insisted on our coming 
with him to his hut, where we experienced a most 
kind reception. He gave us the best things he 
had to eat and drink, consisting, I think, chiefly 
of milk and honey; and at night, he prepared 
with a sail-cloth, a sort of tent for us to sleep in. 
As it became necessary to make preparations 
to follow the others: who had gone to the king’s 
residence, we set off next morning to the place 
where the greatest part of the provisions had 
been cast on shore, to provide ourselves with the 
requisite supply for the journey. ‘This place, 
which was about eight or nine miles to the north 
of where we had landed, we reached in the fore- 
noon, and found the beach there covered, as 
described by Mr. Dale, with fragments of the 
wreck, dead animals, and almost every thing the 
imagination could think of. Though much 
wine, and other portable articles had been car- 
ried off, yet much still remained; and we had 
no difficulty in providing the slender stock we 
required, * consisting of two or three bottles of 
wine and spirits, some salt provisions, and ‘cheese. 
We got a good fire lighted, and passed _ this 
night very comfortably among some bushes. 
On Tuesday the 28th, having arranged our 
store, we proceeded, on our return, to the hut 
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of our old acquaintance ; but, as it was high wa- 
ter, we were obliged, in our route, to climb over ; 
very high sharp-rocks, which, from the excessive 
heat, and the load we carried, greatly fatigued 
us. Thad in the wreck lost my shoes, and the 
pair I picked up not fitting properly, I was sore- 
ly crippled. Ihave not noted, and I don’t re- 
collect, what reception we had that night from , 
the old man, on our arrival, or if we saw him ; 
but next morning, when we went to him, assur- 
ing ourselves of a friend’s welcome, we found, 
as friends are sometimes apt to do, he had quite 
changed, and received us so very* repulsively, 
that we saw there was no more good to be had 
in that quarter, and that a prompt departure was 
our best course. As we had no medium of mu- 
tual explanation, we had no means of knowing 
exactly what led to this; but though [ have no 
sufficient proof of the fact, Iam not sure but 
our aged friend had some’share in the disaster 
that befel us the following day. Having set 
out on our journey late in the day ofthe 29th, 
we proceeded along the beach several miles*, till 
we came to a place where a number of fisher- 


* As we went along the beach, we saw some of the dead 
bodies that had been washed on shore ; but it was impossi- 
ble to stop to perform the duties of interment, 
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men had kindled their fires. As it was late, we 

decided to stop there, in which resolution: we 

were confirmed on meeting with a relative of 

our old acquaintance, who had also shewn us - 
kindness, and whom, I think, we did not see 

after the first day. He now received us very 

well: he gave us‘some potatoes, and we slept 

all night by his fire. 

Next morning (Thursday 30th), we used our 
endeavour to get a canee to assist us in’ our 
route; but having failed, we hired two “men 
who undertook to be our conductors. This ne- 
gociation had retarded somewhat our departure ; 
and after going a short way over some very rug- 
ged rocks, we found it was time for breakfast, 
which consisted of a small bit of cheese, and 
some rum. The fare was scanty enough ; but 
we pushed on quite in good spirits, anticipating 
a happy termination of our journey. Before we 
had gone very far, our guides stopt, and as they 
were lagging a considerable way behind, we sat 
down to rest till they came up. But we were 
not a little surprised and alarmed, when*we saw 
them pushing on towards us, in company with 
seven other natives, whom ‘we had met a 
little before; and still more so when they be- 
gan to seize our provisions. Three, *weak and 
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unarmed, had no chance against such odds; 
and, besides nearly all our provisions, they took — 
from Mr. De Souza more than 100 guineas, 
which he. had managed to’ rescue from the 
wreck, and which we looked to as a mine of 
wealth. But it was found here, as in other 
cases, that “ riches take to themselves wings 
“and flee away.” Our situation now was for- 
lorn enough. We had only left a small morsel 
of cheese, in a barren country; strangers to the 
* language and customs of' the natives; not sure: 
of our road; and far from any place where we 
could hope for the least supply of water, or any 
other-necessary of life. Such proofs, too, of un- 
kindness and outrageous dishonesty in the.out- 
set, did not lead us to augur very favourably of 
the future. Whether this was a plot in which 
our early acquaintance had a hand, or whether 
it was % sudden impulse, without premeditation, 
is a question which never can be solved, and 
which we must leave where we find it. We had 
now no alternative, but to push on as fast as we 
could, iaking the chance of future contingen- 
cies. We had not gone very far when we came up 
with a party, consisting of eight or nine of our 
sailors, who were resting ; but as they had bare- 
ly enough of provisions for themselves, we mere- 
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ly halted a few minutes, and proceeded. About 
" three o’clock we sat down to eat the little we 
had, consisting of two small unripe bananas, 
and the bit of cheese which had escaped our 
plunderers. The whole was little more than a 
mouthful to each, and was unaided by any kind 
of liquid. Pursuing our way, in the evening, 
, towards sunset, we saw a canoe out at sea, and 
the people in it, descrying us, called’ to us to 
stop, which we did. On their reaching the land, 
we found that there were in it three men, who 
pulled their canoe on the beach, and, having 
kindled a fire, made us sit down by them. They 
gave us plenty of beef’ and broth, which revived 
us greatly, as we had scarcely tasted meat or 
drink that day. We were not, however, ‘long 
allowed to enjoy our meal quietly. They first 
began to ask our neck-handkerchiefs ; and then 
proceeded to demand money. They took from 
me some guineas that I had in one of the pock- 
ets of my breeches ; and were going to lighten 
me of my watch and seals which I-had in the 


* The banana and plantain are much the same; but the 
former of a smaller size. We obtained those we now had 
by begging from some native women whom we met. We 
more than once experiencéd that superior kindness of the fe- 
male disposition, which the lamented Park so well describes 
in his Travels. ‘ 
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other, when I put my hand hastily into my 
pocket, and pulled out, at hazard, one of the 
seais, which I gave, and they did not search 
farther*.. My fellow-travellers had lost all their 
wealth in the early part of the day. The head- 
man of the party being able to talk a little Eng- 
lish, we collected from him that. they had come 
from St. Augustine’s Bay; that the ‘yawl had . 
been there, and that it had returned to the 
wreck, where he was going. Notwithstanding 
what had passed, he urged much our remaining 
all night, and. proceeding -with-them next day. 
But we suspected that the stripping us of our 
‘clothes was the next object of depredation in 
view, and we had no wish to continue in such 
company; but thought it prudent to remain 
quiet till we saw whether the party of’ sailors 
whom we passed in the morning came up. To 
our great joy, they in less than an hour made 
their appearance ; and we took the opportunity 


* The sea-water had made the watch useless; but i prized 
it as the-gift of one now no more, from whom I received 
early kindness. The seal was the parting gift of a school 
companion. After we had reached the king’s residence, the 
man who robbed me looked into the hut where [ was lying 
very ill, and soon disappeared ; but he sold the seal to one of 
our people, from whom I redeemed it. These gazes d'amitié 
et de souvenir, were, with others, lost in another shipwreck 
T experienced some years after. 
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ot making the best of our way off Before we 
had gone far, we found two of our plunderers 
following us, one armed with a musket, and the 
other with a lance, to which we had no weapon 
that could be opposed; and not knowing the 
means of’ reinforcement there might be, or any 
thing of the country, we were travelling in, it 
was not our business to be tenacious on the point 
ol honour, by attempting resistance. They did 
not go very far in our track ; but we feared their 
collecting some of their associates, and way-lay- 
ing usinthe night, There was clear moon-light, 
and a smooth beach, so we pushed on till a very 
late hour, before we halted ; about 12 o’clock, 
as we supposed. We laid ourselves down 3 but 
there falling then a heavy dew, which wet our 
clothes, as if we had been drenched in water, 
and having no fire, we had not the advantage of 
a sound sleep to alleviate our fatigues thropgh a 
day that had been somewhat eventful to three of 
us. We had been, as has been seen, twice rob. 
bed, and deprived of all our travelling supplies, 
so as to he completely at the mercy of people of 
whom the little we as yet knew was in no degree 
prepossessing. On Sist August, we renewed 
our joumey about day-light. Towards 10 
¥clock, we came to a village, where, happily, 
G 
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those who had no money found the buttons of 
their coats of much use, as with them we were — 
enabled to buy some potatoes and some water. 
After a. wearisome walk along the burning sand, 
we met one of our people, whe was returning 
from the king’s residence * to the wreck, with 
some canoes which the king had humanely sent 
to assist’ those who were unable to walk. ‘Fhe, 
ladies not having reached the king’s before he set 
out, he could give us no information as to them ; 
but he gave us useful directions as to the road 
we should keep that evening, informing us that 
the road which he pointed out would lead us to 
a village where he had himself’ been well treated. 
After sharing among our party, now consisting 
of ten or eleven, two-small fishes and some po- 
tatoes which we had been enabled to procure, we 
proceeded. It being high water, we found the 
way for two or three miles rough and fatiguing. 
According to the direction we had received, we 
now left the sea-coast; and after going a con- 
siderable way across the country, we came to 
* Those who were on the rafts that left the wreck on the 


Tuesday forenoon, reached the king’s some days before those 
who remained longer in the ship. 


Why we did not get one of the canoes to assist us, I do not 
now remember: but certainly none could wel] reauire such 
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some huts, where was a spring of’ fresh water. 
“There having been either an entire want of water 
where we had hitherto been, or it being so brack- 
_ ish, that it was impossible to use it, this was a 
new and reviving sight ; and the novelty of such 
a thing, (for there can be no luxury equal to 
fresh water to those who have been suffering 
~\from the want of it,) probably made us drink 
more than was right for us, We here got a guide 
who conducted us to the village where we had 
been directed. He led us through wild moun- 
tainous places, and deep ravines, which, after 
what had happened the preceding day, added to 
the darkness of the night, raised strong suspi- ~ 
cions as to his intentions. ‘They were, however, 
as suspicions frequently are, without foundation ; 
and we reached the end of our journey in safety ; 
but, to speak from what I myself felt, wet and 
tired to the greatest degree. We met with an 
old man here, who seemed to be the chief of the 
place, and who shewed us much attention. In 
fact, the nearer we approached the residence of 
the king, the more we found the people obliging 
and honest. We kindled a fire, and after warm- 
ing, and in some degree drying ourselves, killed 
a goat we had bought ; and having plenty of 
fresh water, and feeling ourselves tolerably se- 
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cure, it was altogether a somewhat comfortable 
repast. On Saturday, Ist September, after eating 
for breakfast what had been left of the goat on 
the preceding night, we proceeded on our jour- 
ney at an early hour, with two natives who under- 
took to be our guides. But, in the forenoon, two 
strangers overtook us, going our way ; and we 
parted with the guides as unnecessary’; but we 
had soon cause to repent this, as we found that, 
in our weak state, it was impossible to keep pace 
with people fresh, and naturally possessing the 
activity of the antelope, so that we were again 
left to find our own way. We continued our 
"route along the beach, to which we had a little 
before returned. About nine o’clock in the 
evening, we were fortunately joined by three of 
the natives, (sent, I believe, by the king to our 
assistance,) who offered their services, of which 
we réadily accepted. We then struck off into a 
wood; and after walking a considerable way, 
stopt for the night. They kindled a fire for us, 
where we roasted some Indian corn, and what few - 
potatoes* wehad. It was, I think, during the 


* These potatoes are sweet, and different from the Europe- 
an potato. The Indian corn when reasted is very good ; but 
must be indigestible, being something, in that state, of the na- 
ture of peas. When ground, it makes tolerable flour. 
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. march of to-day, under an intense sun, that I be- 
came very ill, from fever and lassitude, to a de- 
gree that, had I not been kindly aided by Mr. 
Cc. ., one of thefreshest of our party, Imusthave 
remained on the road. My feet were so cut from 
the want of proper shoes, that even if I had been 





quite in vigour, walking must have been a pain- 
ful effort; but, exhausted as I was, it is now 
matter of wonder how I got through: the rapid, 
long marches we performed. Happily we were 
now approaching the termination of our jour- 
ney. 

On Sunday, 2d September, we set out about 
sun-rise. Nothing probably but the prospect 6f 
being near the end of’ our journey could have: 
strengthened us, myself particularly, for the se- 
vere fatigue of the forenoon of this day. Our 
route was through brushwood, of height to ex. 
clude the air, over deep sand, and exposed to 
the powerful rays of a burning sun, reflected by 
the heated sand. After an arduous march, we 
arrived at a village, distant about two tiles from 
our destined point ; but those of us who had no 
money were badly off here, as the people had be- 
come more extravagant in their ideas, and would 
not be satisfied with our buttons, and such small 
things as we had it in our power to give, in ex- 
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change for milk and such articles. This, how- 
ever, as our journey was so near an end, was but 
alight matter. I well remember how I mustered 
all my little remaining strength to put on a good 
face on rejoining our companions, which we 
had the happiness to do about three o’clock this 
afternoon. Woful as the difference was, I felt 
as if I had got back again to our own country. 
We had not now before us the immediate fear 
of being starved ; we had a hut to cover us, and 
a comfortable bed of dried rushes to lie on; and 
we were again among our former shipmates. 
The most part of them had only reached the end 
of their journey the day before, so that we had 
gone over the same distance in about half the 
time they took*. If every thing in life had de- 
pended on it, I do not think I could have gone 
many miles farther. The fever with which I 


* Mr. Dale reckons the distance travelled to have been about 
100 miles, on sufficiently good data ; but, to make sure of being 
within limits, I would take it at 80. We, at this rate, must 
have walked more than 18 miles a-day: 1 do not now recol~ 
lect if any of our party, besides Mr, De Souza and myself, 
had been on the last raft; but I think not, so that we started 
with fearful odds against us. When we landed from the raft 
on Sunday the 26th, I could hardly draw one leg after ano- 
ther, On the Monday and Tuesday, we had each day a walk 
that was to us severely fatiguing; and on the Wednesday 
afternoon we started on our arduous journey, through the 
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had been attacked on the way increased, and for 
some time I was much oppressed ; but it was not 
very long before I again rallied to a certain ex- 
tent. 

The village where the king, under whose pro- 
tection we were now placed, usually resided, is 
called Tullear, not far from a river of that name, 
which joins the sea at the distance of about 
“three miles from the village. The river is broad, 
but not generally deep; and the water com- 
monly muddy, as if in ‘flood. It will be recol- 


whole of which, we had little rest, and were often in want of 
the means of support, and what we did get, was generally 
taken at irregular hours, on weakened stomachs ; late at night, 
and early in the morning, with scanty supplies of water or 
any liquid, (indeed bad water, or occasionally a very little 
milk, was the only liquid.), I do not think we were under 
cover any night, from the time the ship was wrecked, till we 
reached the king's, excepting the first night after landing, 
when the old man gave us a picce of sail-cloth as a tent, and 
the cold and heavy dews of the night, (when we had scarcely 
any covering but the clothes we wore during the day,) severe- 
ly aggravated our fatigues. This shews what the human con- 
stitution is at times capable of. I have never much relished 
long walks; and if any one had told me what I was to go 
through in this,and other ways, for about a fortnight, the thing 
would have appeared to myself impossible. J indeed never 
have entirely recovered from the effects, and probably never 
shall ; but, at least, I got through at the time. 

During the above period, I had never been, wet or dry, en- 
abled in any shape to have off my clothes, most of which had 
been much shattered in the wreck. 
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lected that the yawl, the only boat that now 
remained, at the period of the wreck, proceed- 
ed to St. Augustine’s Bay, from whence, hav- 
ing been disappointed in the hope of meeting 
with a vessel. which might have afforded aid, 
Mr. Spens, the officer in charge, returned to 
the wreck. Before their return, the survivors, 
as has been seen, had set out on their journey 
toTullear ; so that a long interval elapsed with- 
out any distinct tidings of the boat, on which 
our only hope of deliverance from the island 
seemed now to depend. The. whole circum- 
stances connected with the future proceedings 
of the yawl, having been distinctly and. inter- 
estingly detailed by Mr. Dale, it will be proper 
that they should be narrated wholly in the words 
of one who exerted himself’ in the performance 
of the most arduous duties, with signal judg. 
ment and success *. 


* As has been already observed, Captain Dale’s Narrative 
was written entirely for private perusal ; but the freedom of 
colloquial style is perhaps the best suited of any to the pre- 
sent subject ; and I have not felt that it would be right to 
use the permission kindly given ‘by Captain Dale, to make 
any alteration in the least material. This remark extends to 
the whole account of Captain Dale’s proceedings, contained 
in the subsequent pages. 
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Mr. Dale observes—« For some days we re- 
“mained in a state of the most anxious sus- 
‘pense as to the fate of the yawl, as it was on 
“ her safety alone that we could found the most 
« distant hope of relief’; the season being so far 
“advanced as to preclude the probability of 
“ any vessel touching at ‘St. Augustine’s Bay 
till the next year. Her arrival at length i in 
« the river of Tullear, relieved us fromthe most 

“ painful anxiety. We got the. boat up to the 
“town, and kept a guard over it, to prevent the 
“ natives from setting fire to it, which they cer- 
“tainly would have done, for the sake of the 
“iron, had it- been at any distance from the 
“residence of the king. At a consultation 
“of the officers, it was agreed that I should 
“go to Mozambique to procure a vessel, and 
“that all should exert themselves to the ut-_ 
“most to get the boat ready for the expe- 
“dition as soon as possible. From the want 
“of tools, &c. the carpenters were unable to 
“do any thing more than fix a false keel, 
‘and we made two wash-boards round’ the 
“boat, which raised it about ten inches in that 
“part. Thad infinite trouble in fitting her out; ; 
“in the first place, the only piece of wood that 
“ was suited to form the false keel, was a part of 
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“the materials with which the king was going 
“to build a large hut for his own residence; the” 
* foremast was the same, and when, by the great- 
“ est entreaty, the king was prevailed upon to 
“ part with them, I was afraid the mast must 
“have stood bare for want of sails. Many of 
‘the sailors had brought pieces of canvas from 
“ the wreck, intending to make trousers of them, 
« and which would alone serve for the fore-sail, 
“ T had some difficulty in procuring this canvas, 
“ but, by dint of persuasion, I at last got it, and 
“made a very decent fore-sail, The mizen- 
** mast we stepped against the after-thwart,; and 
“ it answered very well. I still wanted stuff for 
“ mizen and jibb sails. I was obliged to open a 
“ subscription to provide this and the other ne- 
“ cessary articles, and got about sixty dollars, 
“ It is not to be supposed here, that I had shops 
** td. go to and purchase what I wanted, but the 
« sails were to be made of cotton cloths that the 
“natives make; and vessels to hold water, and 
“ other articles, could only be had from-them. 
“ Our next concern was for a store of provisions 
“ and water, having no salt meat. We cut slices 
‘of beef like steaks, which were boiled in a 
“ strong pickle of salt and chillies, and when suf- 
“ficiently done, were put into earthern pots, 
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«and the fat of the meat, which was boiled down, 
“ poured upon it, so as to fill the pot, which was 
“then covered over with hide and bladders. 
“We made a number of cakes of the maize, or 
“ Indian corn, beat fine, and provided a quantity 
“ of sweet potatoes, and a few sugar-canes. We 
* took also some live fowls, which lasted for the 
Ps “ first out-set. Our water consisted .of three 
“4 «Small kegs, and the rest in calcbashes, (the 
*‘ gourd shells,) making i in all about 25 gallons. 
« We'were a good deal puzzled with our com- 
“ pass, how to supply the want of the glass, 
“which was broke ; and unless the card could 
“be kept from the wind, it was of no use 
“to us.. We made several experiments with 
« goats bladders, boiling and clarifying them ; 
* but could not make any sufficiently transparent. 
«« Debating how we were to act in this case, one 
“ of the ladies produced a pocket book, in which 
« was a small looking glass; this we fitted into 
“ a circular piece of wood to the size of the com- 
“pass: We scraped off the quick-silver, and 
“ stopped every access to the air or water, by 
“wax, round the edges; this answered ex- 
** tremely well, for though we could not see the 
« whole of the compass, yet we could always tell 
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“about four points. As I am on this subject, 
“ Tcannot help mentioning the very great supe- 
“ riority of Macculloch’s patent compasses to the 
“ common ones. Ours was one of his, and though 
“ the violent motion of the boat, as may be sup- 
" « posed, caused it to vibrate extremely, yet in an 
“instant it returned to: its place ;. sometimes 
“the card was thrown entirely off the -balance. 
«« How true it is, that on small causes often de- 
“pend material results. This, I may say, for. 
“had we not got the piece of glass mentioned, 
« the compass would have been useless, and our 
“voyage knocked on the head: The’ conse- 
« quences, I. need not add ;- after all, they were 
“bad enough. I had from the moment after I 
“was saved from the wreck, fixed my mind 
“thoroughly onthe yawl; that is to say, I 
“was determined to undertake something by 
“that means, that might .contribute to. the ge- 
“‘neral good. I was not altogether so fixed in 
“my own mind, as to the place I should proceed 
“to, till Mr. De Souza * joined us; and from 
“thé report he gave of what we were likely to 
‘meet with at Mozambique, I determined, if’ I 
“could, to go there. During the time that the 


.” Mr. De Souza, it will be recollected, was with one of the 
st parties that reached the king’s. Ep. : 
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-“ boat was getting ready, our people, who were 
"« ignorant of the nature of the scheme, kept 
“* rather shy, until I went publicly among their 
« huts and informed them that I had resolved to 
“ proceed to Mozambique, and represented the 
“object. as favourably as possible, to engage 
“some to accompany me, I got about a dozen, 
“out of whom I chose my mumber ; but 1 am 
“confident there were not many that would 
“ have refused. During this time also, it was in 
“debate, whether I should go to the Mauritius 
“ or to Mozambique. Mr. Spens was in favour 
“of the former, as well as the purser and some 
“others. I objected to it on what I thought 
“ good grounds ; the uncertainty of making the 
“island ; the great distance to it; and the doubt 
“ of being able to carry a sufficiency of provi- 
“sions. The danger seemed evident, and I had 
“ the satisfaction of being joined in opinion by 
‘my worthy friend and mess-mnate, Mr. Wilton, 
“the 4th mate. I had yet another difficulty to 
“ surmount, which was this: Mr. Spens, from, a 
“very laudable motive, wished to preserve what 
“ order and regularity he could among the peo. 
“ple; and as this was most likely to be obtain. 
“ ed by the officers remaining with them, he at: 
“ first objected to any officer accompanying me 
“in 1 the boat. I may be permitted, and grati- 
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“ tude to the memory of my deceased friend, re- 
“ quires me to add, that Mr. Wilton, who was 
* equally anxious with myself for the expedi- 
tion, declined taking upon himself the re- 
“ sponsibility of going singly ; and, at the same 
“ time, said he would not go with any one but 
“me. EF was clearly of epinion, that a business, 
on which our last hope depended, should not 
“ be left to one person’s management. The old 
“ proverb, that two heads are better than one, 
“might partly justify me in that; but I also 
“urged the possibility of my death, in which 
“ case there must have been no one to act my 
“room. I succeeded! im my different. objects ; 
“and, at the last consultation my brother offi- 
“cers and myself’ had together, it was agreed 
“that, after reaching Mozambique, I should 
“ freight a_vessel.to. take us to the Cape of 
“ Good Hope. This determination was, in order 
“that the expense to the East India Company 
“ might be lessened, and it would also afford an 
“ opportunity to those individuals who were suf- 
“ ficiently sick of their voyage to return to Eng. 
“land *,” 


* «A very serious alarm took place a few days previous to 
“ my leaving the Island. Some of the natives had been to the 


“wreck in search of plunder; and had returned with many 
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‘While the preparation of the boat was going 
‘on, the king came frequently to look on, and. 
shaking his head, used to say that they would 
be drowned,. observing, that they had better re- 
main till a ship came, and that he would not let 
them want for anything. By the 12th September, 
all was ready; and the boat having been got 
down the river, sailed from Tullear Bay, having 
on board the 3d and 4th officers, (Mr. Dale and 
Mr. Wilton,) Mr. De Souza, and four seamen. 
With the boat was launched all our hope of de- 


« things of value, particularly gun-powder, and a quantity of 
“ dollars. This our people intended to seize from them, and a 
“ party went with the boatswain, and took every thing they 
« had, und returned the next day. The natives, as may be 
« supposed, did not much like this, and, collecting in great 
«“ numbers, came to Tullear with the intention of putting us 
all to death; and, but for the prudence and spirit of the 
« king, they would have succeeded in their design. He im- 
« mediately commanded silence among them, and desired to 
“« know their grievances, and having heard the circumstances, 
« ordered every thing to be restored ; but, at the same time, 
* threatened the first that hurt one of us with instant death. 
« Mr. Spens was in a very awkward situation, for they had 
« singled him out particularly, and at one time he had a do- 
‘ zen musquets and spears at his breast. After théy had got 
« their things back, and the king had promised nothing of the 
“game kind should happen again, they dispersed, dancing, 
« and with a particular shout which is generally used when 
“: they are preparing for battle. I happened to be bathing in 
* the river when this took place, and knew no thing of it till 
* it was all over.” 
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liverance ; but, in order that J may not interrupt 
Mr. Dale’s future narrative of his voyage and 
journey along the African coast, I will here in- 
sert such observations as occur on the subject o! 
Madagascar. 
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PART SECOND. 


A Short Account of the People of Madagascar; 
-and some particulars of our residence a@nong 
them. 


Te period of our residence on Madagascar ap- 
proached seven months; but sickness and death 
during that time made such hayoc among us, 
that we had little opportunity of enlarging much 
the limited store of information hitherto obtain- 
ed regarding that island. 'I can give little more 
at present than some general remarks, that may 
assist in forming a judgment regarding the cha- 
racter of the people, and the nature of' the coun- 
try where our lot happened to be cast; but'a 
general view of this kind, though imperfect, may 
not be uninteresting. 
H 
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It is sufficiently understood, that Madagasca 
is one of the largest known islands, being situ. 
ated between 12” and 26” south latitude, and about 
800 miles in length. It was discovered in 1506, 
by the Portuguese, who gave it the name of St. 
Lawrence, by which it was Jong after known 3 
but its present name approaches more nearly 
that by which it is called by the natives them- 
selves. The island, I know not if on correct 
authority, has been divided into twenty-eight 
provinces; and the population has been com- 
puted, no doubt vaguely, at between three and 
four millions *. ‘This population is quite dispro- © 
portioned to its geographical extent and natural 
fertility ; but the whole island appears to be 
subject to the authority of petty chiefs, who, be- 
ing chiefly engaged in war and plunder, have 
little idea of turning to a right account the 
means which the bounty of nature has bestowed 
onthem. These evils appear to have been un- 
happily much increased by the effects of Euro- 
pean intercourse, for it is painful to think, that _ 


* From the known intelligence of Mr. Farquhar, Governor 
of the Isle of France, it may be confidently expected, that 
the opportunity he has doubtless possessed of acquiring addi- 


tional information regarding the interior of Madagascar, will 
not have been lost. 
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whetever European discoveryhas extended, 
many evils have followed in its tram, wed there 
is no modern nation which has taken any acttva 
part in such pursuits, that can claim an exemp- 
tion from along catalogue of imputed wrongs, 
or that has not been the author of many calami- 
ties to unoffending millions. The French has 
been the nation principally engaged in the for- 
mation of permanent establishments in Mada- 
gascar. The nature of these it is not the ob- 
ject of this narrative to trace in any detail, but 
it may be gencrally observed, that, from the first 
attempt to the last, they have been marked by a 
series of the most glaring mismanagement, and, 
what is worse, by acts of extreme injustice and 
cruelty towards the’ unfortunate inhabitants. 
The first fixed establishment was formed at a 
place, called by the French Fort Dauphin, (in 
about 25° south lat.) under the authority of a 
charter granted to an East India Company, to- 
wards the close of Cardinal Richelieu’s adminis- 
tration in 1642*. Front this period, till 1655, 
when the place was successfully attacked aud 
burnt by the natives, and the remaining inhabi- 
tants massacred, the neighbouring country seems 


. 


* Flacourt, p. 203. 
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to have been « ontinued scene of bloody war- 
fare anAettual treachery. In 1663 Fort Dau- 
ui was rebuilt, and the establishment formed 
on an extensive scale ; but the same causes conti- 
nued to operate, and in 1671 or 1672 the place 
was again taken, and the unhappy European in- 
habitants shared the fate of their predecessors. 
The French appear to have perseveringly attach- 
‘ed much exaggerated importance to Madagas- 
car as 2 military and commercial situation ; and 
in 1768, the establishment of Fort Dauphin was 
again revived. At what precise period this new 
establishment was relinquished, I am unable to 
state ; but it led to no beneficial result. From 
the earliest period of the formation of a settle- 
ment in Madagascar, the French had extended 
their intercourse to the more northern parts of 
the island, particularly Foule-point, the Island 
of St. Mary, and the Bay of Antongil, on a scale 
more or less limited, as circumstances required. 
That part of the country is said to be particu- 
larly fertile, and the character of the native in- - 
habitants highly extolled. The celebrated La 
Bourdonnais * remained for a considerable time 


: “A 
* La Bourdonnais captured Madras in 1746. To his great 
abilities the Isle of France owes much of its celebrity. 
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in the Bay of Antongil, and drew. from thence 
the resources that enabled him to refit’ his fleet, 
which had been much shattered, and to effect 
the great achievements which he afterwards ac- 
complished in India. It was in this part of the 
island that the noted adventurer Benyowski, 
aspiring to the conquest of the entire island, un- 
der the pompous appellation of Governor-Gene- 
ral, formed the establishment which the Govern- 
ment of France, apparently deceived by his arti- 
fices, had been strangely inducéd to authorize, . 
allowing men and money for the attainment of 
‘the visionary object. Terror and confusion were 
in consequence spread in the country, and 
much distress occasioned at the Isle of France, 
where the supplies of provisions, usually drawn 
from Madagascar, were cut off. The inspection 
which was in this state of things ordered from 
France, soon exposed the fallacy of the scheme, 
and the hardihood of the adventurer, and led to 
the termination of the extravagant undertaking*. 
Benyowski being cast off by the French Go- 
vernment, attempted again, wildly, to revive the 
enterprize with a small equipment which he was 


* Benyowski’s establishment began in 1772 or 1773, and 
terminated three or four years after. 
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enabled to procure in America; but being at- 
tacked by a party of troops sent from the Isle of 
France, a musket ball, with which he was shot 
in the breast, terminated at once, in 1786, his 
life and romantic hopes. I am not informed 
what military torce has been of late years sta- 
tioned on the east coast of Madagascar. I be- 
lieve none whatever is now maintained there, 
and that the relations between Madagascar and™ 
the Isle of France are now, as they ought always 
to have been, entirely of a commercial nature, 
the latter island chiefly depending on the form- 
er for the necessaries of life. The eyes of the 
French government must have been long since 
opened as to the utter hopelessness of ever ren- 
dering Madagascar an object of military import- 
ance, or of even, in the present state of its po- 
pulation, ever turning its commerce to any great 
national account. Well would it have been if 
one branch of commerce had never been known 
there ; the odious traffic in slaves, one of the se- 
verest scourges that Madagascar has experien- 
ced fiom European alliance ; and one which 
Britain has had a large share in inflicting. It 
rends the heart to think of the miseries which 
the people of that island must, during a long 
course of years, have been enduring from this 
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terrible cause. To judge from what I have seen 
* of them, though well, I may say, elegantly, sha- 
ped, they are not a people possessed of much 
muscular strength; and the temper of their minds 
perhaps somewhat accords with the appearance 
of their bodily frames. ‘Their dispositions, light 
and cheerful, with considerable intelligence, ac- 
cording to the extent of their means, must be 
” “ill adapted to the tugged horrors of an enslaved 
state. I cannot recal, without painful sensa- 
tions, the sight of' the poor wretches whom I 
have seen landed from the slave-ships at Mo- 
zambique and the Isle of France, many, sickly 
and wasted to shadows, driven along as the low. 
est description of animals. These poor crea- 
tures had been dragged from their. homes ; 
snatched from those relations of life which their 
turn of mind enabled them, in a high degree, to 
enjoy; hurried on board of vessels insufferably 
crowded and heated, and brought under the 
lash of unfeeling task-masters, the most degra- 
ded and degrading part of our species. As sla- 
very is very indiscriminating, many “had, no 
doubt, belonged to the better classes in their 
own country; but they were here all reduced to 
the same level of misery. It would be well if 
the potentates and ministers of those countries, 
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which yet so stoutly, in effect, oppose themselves 
to the abolition of this hellish traffic, could be 
made to see such scenes as I have alluded to. 
If their hearts could at all relent, they could not 
remain insensible of the indescribable distress, 
of which, through their means, thousands conti- 
nue to be every year the unmerited victims ; they 
would surely join in the cry, which the voice of 
humanity, after the slumber of ages, has so . 
powerfully and impressively raised, and give 
their aid in proscribing from the earth the com- 
merce of human blood and misery which has so 
long disgraced the portion of the world which 
calls itself civilized *. : 

It has been seen, that our shipwreck occur- 
red within the district of St. Augustine’s Bay, 


* The slave trade must have, in its nature, something singu- 
larly blunting to every humane feeling. We find Drury, who 
appears to have possessed a large share of right principle, and 
the account of whose adventures in Madagascar, during a cap« 
tivity of fourteen years, is, ina high degree, interesting ; so 
soon as he was providentially rescued, actively employed in 
assisting to impose on many of his fellow-creatures, the fet- 
ters, so to speak, from which he had himself been just relie- 
ved. We find him. without remorse, the active agent in con- 
veying to the distant settlements of Jamaica, and Virginia, in 
America, ship-loads of suffering slaves (in 1717 and 1720.) 
It never appears to have occurred to his thoughts, that he was 
inflicting on every one of those wretched individuals, distress 
probably far greater than he had himselt been enduring. 
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which province is called by the natives Feraign- 
- her. The Bay of St. Augustine is a beautiful 
place, and has long been the resort of European 
ships, as plentiful supplies are there procur- 
able. The large river of Onehagloyhe joins the 
sea at this bay. The coast here, as I believe, 
all round the island, is surrounded by formida- 
ble.rocks ; and Madagascar may be justly term- 
* ed the “ Surf-girt Isle.” The residence of a 
large proportion of our people, while we remain- 
ed in the island, was at Tullear, where the king 
usually resided; but a good many also fixed 
their abode at St. Augustine’s Bay, which was 
distant about 15 or 20 miles from Tullear. It 
being thought material that some of the officers 
or passengers, capable of giving correct infor- 
mation, should be at hand in case of the arrival 
of any ship in St. Augustine’s Bay, the plan of 
periodical reliefs was adopted, two generally 
going at a time, and this was continued till sick- 
ness so overpowered us all, as to make it no 
longer practicable. The journey, which was per- 
formed on foot, was very severe, enftebled as 
we were, and was probably attended with bad 
effect to some. The extent of the province of 
Feraignher is considerable ; and, from what we 
could learn, our protector was one of the most 
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powerful of the many Royal Chiefs in that quar- 
ter. The name by which he is known is King 
of Baba; but-I believe this is entirely a Euro- 
pean appellation*. I also rather think that 
King is a term little, if at all, used by the na. ° 
tives : Dean, in the southern parts of the island, 
is the general term applied both to royalty and 
nobility. The natives in the district of St. Au- 
gustine’s Bay have long shewn a warm attach. 
ment to the English ; some of them spoke the 
language so as to make themselves somewhat 
understood, and, like the inhabitants of Joanna, 
they have much delight in assuming the titles 
of English princes and noblemen. The king’s 
power seems very absolute ; but whether from 
choice or legal obligation, it was the practice 
for questions of importance to be decided in a 
sort of council of state, who commonly held 
their deliberations under the shade of a large 
tamarind tree. The province was divided into 
several subordinate governments, the chiefs of 
which came occasionally to render homage to 
the king’ During our stay, no less a personage 
than the Prince of Wales died at St. Augustine’s 


* Baba, in the northern dialect of Madagascar, means Fa. 
ther, from which this patriarchal title is, no doubt, derived, 
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Bay, where he was governor. He was, I be- 
‘lieve, nearly allied to the king, and died at an 
advanced age. As I have already observed, 
there is much elegance in the general deport- 
ment of the inhabitants of Feraignher, both men 
and women. Their dress too, though abundant. 
ly simple, is not inelegant, consisting, among the 
men, of a small cloth which they wrap round 
“their middle, and of a larger piece of cotton 
cloth, the manufacture of the country, which 
they throw gracefully around them as a mantle, 
or when about to engage in any employment re- 
quiring exertion, twist round their body, leaving ~ 
their arms and limbs quite disencumbered. The 
dress of the women differs a little from this ; in 
particular, they wear a sort of vest that comes 
half down the waist. Both sexes wear round 
the neck an ornamental piece of gold or silver, 
and bracelets of the same metals, or if that cannot. 
be afforded, an inferior metal, round the arm. 
Their limbs and feet have no covering. Both 
men and women have their hair, which has not 
the woolly appearance of that of the negra, very 
neatly plaited in numerous small ringlets which 
flow about their necks. It does not look amiss, 
but the hair being moistened with a good dea] 
of’ grease, the practice is attended with some in- 
conveniences where combs are not in use, and 
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where the plaits, being once arranged, must re- 
main so for a considerable time. The features 
of the inhabitants of the part of the island to 
which I refer, are quite different from those of 
the negro of Africa, being much thinner, and 
their complexion greatly lighter. In these re- 
spects, they resemble ‘much more the inhabitant 
of India*. Having given the above general 
outline, it may be better, perhaps, to arrange 
the few particulars that can be mentioned un- 
der distinct heads. First, 

Population and Property.—Madagascar has 
been computed to contain two hundred millions 
of acres; and taking the population at three 
millions, this is not more than about one person 
to sixty-six acres*. In the vicicity of Tullear, 


* The men of rank, and soldiers, always go armed with a 
musket and lance; in the use of the latter they are very dex- 
terous; but they did not excel much as marksmen with the 
fire-arms. ‘The lances are made in the country, and are very 
neat ; but the muskets are of European importation, and are 
prized as the greatest of presents, and bequeathed with care 
as a family treasure. 

* The eXtent of Great Britain and Ireland is stated to be 
about ninety millions of acres. The population being reckon- 
ed at 18 millions; this gives at the rate of one person to five 
acres. The computed extent of Madagascar is stated on the 
authority of*the Abbé Rochon ; but there appears reason to 
think that the computation is considerably larger than it 
ought to be. 
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where we were, the soil is sandy, and not gene- 
“rally fertile ; but towards St. Augustine’s Bay, 
it is considered luxuriant, and the island gene- 
rally is said to be of this description. A great 
part of it is wholly without inhabitants, overrun’ 
by.extensive forests, the resort of numerous herds 
of wild cattle. In this state of things, little va- 
due, as may be supposed, can be attached to- 
landed property ; and, I believe, that with little 
restriction, it is open to any occupant, whose 
interest is very much confined to the produce of 
the year. The principal inhabitants have gene- 
rally plantations which produce rice, Indian 
corn, sugar-canes, pumpkins, bananas, which last 
are chiefly used by the natives unripe, roasted or 
boiled. The property on which they place their 
chief’ dependence are slaves and cattle. The 
petty wars and depredations which the numer- 
rous chiefs are continually carrying on, are quite 
sufficient to account for the scanty population, 
and for the value attached to the last description 
of property, which is of a more moveable kind, 
‘in the time of alarm, than the fruits of the earth. 
There appears reason to suppose, that the inha- 
bitants of the island are a good deal of a mixed 
race, Flacourt, whose account is confirmed by 
other authorities, mentions a race of’ invaders, 
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who, some centuries ago, came from the vicini- 

ty of Mecca, and occupied a considerable part of 
the east coast of the island. The name given 
them is Zafferehimini, and they are said to be 
divided into different classes, the Rhoandrians,- 
the Anacandrians; and the Ontzatsi. The first 
are the chief class, and several of them appear to 
have attained royal authority. The Anacan- | 
drians are descended from the Rhoandrians and 
women of the island. The Onzatsi are said to be 

generally of the military rank. It is probable 
that it has been through the means of these.in- 
vaders, that the Mahometan religion has been 
established to a considerable extent in Madagas- 
car ; though the same authorities mention that 
a farther importation arrived from the same quar- 
ter, at a much more recent period, named Ca- 
simambou. ‘They are said to have been particu- 

larly instrumental in the diffusion of a certain 
knowledge of Arabic literature ; and to have, in 
some instances, attacked and subdued their coun- 
trymen, the Zafferehimini. Flacourt refers also to 

apart of the populationin the vicinity of Tameta- 

ve, on the east coast, named Zaffehibrahim, “c’est 
dire race @ Abraham.” It is said that they re- 

tain among them many of the Patriarchal names, 

Noah, Abraham, David, &c.; and to be,(or te 
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have been) held in particular estimation for their 
habits of industry and justice. The aborigines 
of the island are divided into four classes 3 the 
Vadziri, the Lohavits, the Ontzoa, and the En- 
deves. The first are said to be descended from 
the ancient sovereigns, and generally to possess 
considerable property and privileges ; the two 
intermediate classes are, of course, inferior in 
rank, and nearly connected 3 and the last, the 
Endeves, are slaves, expressively signifying, in 
the language of the country, “lost men.” Ac- 
cording to tradition, it is said that the whole in- 
habitants are divided into seven casts 3 each cast, 
beginning with the Rhoandrians, being descend- 
ed, according to their rank, from different parts 
of the body of the different progenitors. The first 
cast is said to be sprung from the brain: and the 
last (the Endeves) from the sole of the feet. If 
this account is correct, and Iam not aware of: any 
reason for doubting it, it presents a striking ana- 
logy with the fabulous origin of the Indian casts. 
The Brahmans are said to have sprung from 
the head of the God Brahma ; the Chatrya, or 
Rajahs, from his shoulders; the V aisya, or Mer- 
chants, from his belly; and the Sidras, or Culti- 
vators, from his feet. The number of casts do not 
correspond, but may there not be reason to sus- 
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pect something of a compliment paid to the in- 
vading Arabs, and that they are as grafts attached ~ 
to the original stem*? A singular custom also 
exists in the east, and southern parts of the is- 
land, of which the authenticity seems fully esta- 
blished, viz. that it is only the highest classes 
that have the privilege of killing cattle; and 
that it must be done by the hand of the chief, | 
or of some one who can Claim affinity to him. 
In addition to the French authorities, Drury 
narrates, that, during his captivity, he was pro- 
moted to the honour of being a butcher, as his 
master found the calls to go sometimes several 
miles on this duty an onerous service. Drury 
was considered worthy of this preferment, from 
the supposed circumstance of his having been 
the son of the captain of his ship, whose rank 
was judged equal to that of a king. All that was 
required of him was to cut the throat of the ani- 
mal; the other offices being performed by the 
parties themselves. Ihave no wish to indulge 
in fanciful conjectures; but there seems here 
something of the reverence that the Hindoos 


* In hazarding an idea of this kind, I am perfectly aware 
of the insufficiency of the grounds ; but it may possibly, at 
least, afford subject of farther inquiry. 
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to this day evince for the bullock. If ever the 

- Superstition was imported into Madagascar, it is 
now evidently relaxed ; but there would almost 
appear to have been a compromise between the 
scruples of conscience and convenience ; and, 
while it was decided that the animal should fall, 
it scems to have been thought a salvo, to guard 
it at least from falling by an ignoble hand, I 
think I may confidently state, that the. practice 
does not extend to the part of the island where 
we were. There, when a bullock isto be killed, 
much to the joy of’ the inhabitants, they fall to 
without scruple or demur, with what appetite 
they may. 

Language.—I am not certain that I would have 
hazarded the surmises above suggested, if the 
fact of early connection between the race of in-’ 
habitants in Madagascar and the Hindoos, had 
not been distinctly established by the most un- 
questionable of all evidences, the affinity of lan- 
guage*. We have it on the authority of the 


* In comparison with this, any inference derivable from 
features or complexion, appears to weigh light in thé scale, 
These are varied in a thousand shapes and instances, by cli- 
mate, occupation, and other incidental causes. This interest~ 
ing subject has been illustrated by Buffon, ahd was discussed 
with much ability a considerable number of years ago by Dr. 
8. S. Smith of Philadelphia, in an Essay, for which he receiv- 

ag 
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great oriental luminary, Sir William Jones*, that 
the dialects of the Sumatran language are deri- - 
yed from the Sanscrit, the parent of the langua- 
ges spoken throughout India, and we are in- 
formed by Mr. Marsden and other eminent wri- 
ters, that the same language is “ indigenous to 
« all the islands of the Eastern Sea, from Ma- 
« dagascar to the remotest of Captain Cook’s | 
« discoveries t.? Mr. Marsden again remarks, 
« that one general language prevailed, (however 
«« mutilated and changed in the course of time,) 
« throughout all this portion of the world, from 
“ Madagascar to the most distant discoveries 
« eastward, of which the Malay is a dialect,’? &c. 
« This very extensive similarity of language in- 
« dicates a common origin of the inhabitants 5 
«but the circumstances and progress of their 
« separation are wrapped in the darkest veil of 
ed the thanks of the Philosophical Society of that place. Dr. 
Smith appears to have successfully refuted the fallacies on 
this point of Lord Kaimes. 

* Eighth Asiatic Discourse. To this extraordinary man 
may be justly applied his own elegant expressions with re- 
gard to Sir Isaac Newton: “ That he advanced nothing in 
« science without demonstration, and nothing in history with- 
«« out such evidence as he thought conclusive.” We may also 
apply the words of another author of high name, “ nullum quod 
* teligit, non ornavit.” His compositions have the charm of 


Midas’s touch in turning all to gold. 
+ History of Sumatra, p- 162, (1st Edit.) 
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i obscurity.” Any few words of the Madagas- 
car language that I may have ever known, haye 
long since vanished from the memory; but I 
happen to have kept a note of several of the num. . 
bers in use at St. Augustine’s Bay, and I find 
that they almost, word for word, agree with the 
numbers of the Lampoon dialect in Sumatra, gi- 
ven by Mr. Marsden. To those at all acquaint- 
‘ed with the writings of Sir William Jones, : it is 
sufficiently known that he has demgnstrated the 
interesting fact, that the languages of India, ex- 
tending through the vast range above mention- 
ed, and the Greck and Latin, with most of the 
languages of modern Europe, are sprung from 
the same source, all having taken rise from the 
primeval language of Persia. Flacaurt wrote 
about a century and.a half ago, at which time 
Indian literature, to the European world, « lay 
“hid in night;” hisobservation, therefore, has the 
merit of taking the lead of subsequent discove- 
ries, and of being unaided by them, when he 
says, referring to the language of Madagascar, 
« La langue est unique et seule dans toute ’Isle, 
“qui a en beaucoup de choses quelque rapport 
“avec la langue Greeque, suit en sa fagon de par- 
“ler, suit dans la composition des mots et des 


* verbes.”’ Iam led at the same time to ob- 
3 
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serve, that this statement, as to the sameness of” 
the language spoken in Madagascar, seems not 
quite reconcileable with the understood fact of 
- a Mahometan Invasion, as the language of the 
conquerors could scarcely have wholly merged 
in a short space of years, in that of the conquer- 
ed, especially as the Arabic character and wri- 
ting is said to have been brought into extensive 
use*. Ihave no wish to entangle myself or the 
reader in the labyrinth of attempting to trace 
the channels through which the tide of popula- 
tion may have first flowed to Madagascar ; but 
shall just observe, that the division of casts op- 
poses no absolute bar to the possible circum- 
stance of the carly inhabitants having proceed- 
ed by the Persian or Arabian gulphs, though 
belonging to the Hindoo stem, as we are assure 
ed by the same high authority above referred to, 
that the Hindoo division of casts had already 
_taken place in the early ages of the world, pre- 
viously to the great migration of the tribes who 
peopled India, from Persia, to that country. Any 
knowledge of literature that exists in Madagas- 
car, appears, as has been stated, to be of Arabic 
origin, and to be almost exclusively confined to 
* There appears strong jnternal evidence that much of the 


work referred to, was not written by Flacourt, but probably 
by one of the priests who acconipanied him to Madagascar. 
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the east side of the island. They there under- 
stand the making’ of paper from the bark of a 
tree; of ink, from the decoction of a particular 
sort of wood, and of pens from the bamboo, . 
nearly such probably as are used in India, Our 
friends in the province of Feraignher, with many’ 
good qualities, are certainly not men of letters. 

_ With an immaterial exception, I do not recollect 
to have seen, or to have heard, of any vestige of 
writing among them. 

“Religion.—On the authority of Drury, I may 
state, that the people of the southern parts of 
Madagascar acknowledge and adore one supreme 
God, whom they call Dean Unghorray ; and that 
there are four other subordinate divinities, who. 
are considered to preside over the four quarters - 
of the world, (meaning probably the four cardi- 
nal points, ) and that they are looked to as medi- 
ators between men and the supreme being, and 
worshipped with sacrifices. Our. means of in- 
tercourse were not such as to enable us to form 
any correct views on this point, as it was only 
in a very general way that we could make Known 
our ideas to each other. If acts of superstition 
could be considered as synonymous with those 
of devotion, we frequently saw the natives en- 
gaged in such; but I have no recollection of 
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‘ever having seen any of them engaged in any 
direct adoration of the suprenie Power. Wesaw 
no temple nor place of public worship. There 
was, only in several villages & large tamarind 
tree, which seemed to be viewed in a sort of’ sa-" 
cred light, and protected with particular care. 
When any were sick, the neighbours used to as- 
semble round the door, and make a great noise, 
singing, clapping their hands, and beating the 
ground with their fect—a strange cure, no doubt, 
for sickness. When the sufferer happened to be 
a person of rank, the melody was increased 
by the loud beating of a drum, and by the 
blowing of a large shell *. In cases of much 
danger one or more bullocks used to be sa- 
crificed ; and the mode of sacrifice was un- 
derstood to vary according to the indisposi- 
tion, but thé result was always the same, a 
division of the sacrifice among the friends. It 
was, however, reckoned unlawful to give any 
part of the bullocks thus sacrificed to dogs. 
‘The men wear about their necks a small leathern 
bag, with two or three pieces of a particular 


© The drum is made of a cylindrical form, covered with 
bullock’s hide at each end. The shell is the same as the well- 
known conche, described in Captain Cook’s account of the 
jstands in the Pacific Ocean. Those noises used to he some- 
times at night a great annoyance. 
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kind of wood, and alligators teeth, which is cal- 
led an Owley, and to which they attach the 
highest reverence, conceiving it to be a faithful 
monitor, and a sure protection against calamity. 
They will not stir from home on any account 
without it ; and it is suspended hear their bed as 
their guardian during the night. It is, I ima- 
gine, much the same as the greegrees, so well 
* known among the natives of the west coast of 
Africa*. There are few parts of the world 
where the pernicious science of witchcraft: and 
necromancy is practised more than here. They 
have the fullest reliance in the efficacy of spells, 
if duly prepared by the conjurors, named Umos- 
sce; and those practices are said, according to 
various authorities, to operate to a destructive 
extent, in occasioning the death of many chil- 
dren, born in what are reckoned unlucky months, 
and unlucky days, and hours +. While we were 
in Madagascar, I did not hear of any circum- 
stance of this kind occurring. It, is probable, 


* | have not noted, and do not now remember, ifthe wo - 
men use the owley or not. : ' 

+ The days of the week are divided with them as ours. 
Their month is, I believe, the lunar month, In talking of 
any space of time, they reckon according to the number of 
moons. Probably most of their astronomical knowledge is 
derived from the Arabs. 
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therefore, that if it did occur, it was concealed 
from us. Perhaps, too, naturé may have begun 
in some parts of the island to assert her rights ; 
and as the distant sun affords a faint glimmering 
to the benighted inhabitants of the polar region, 
so the increasing light of the present age may 
be shedding a gleam on the inhabitants of Ma- 
dagascar. The ray is indeed very feeble; but : 
I think hope may be entertained of its shining, 
at no distant time, with more brightness. The 
conjurors also officiate as physicians *; and 


* Dr. Robertson describes this combination of trades to 
have existed among the Indians of America, in terms very 
rouch applicable to Madagascar; and illustrates the cause 
with his usual perspicuity. Hist. of America, Vol. i. p. 389. 

The same thing as is now practised in Madagascar ‘with 
respect to necromancy, &c. appears to have existed from the 
most remote antiquity. Moses commands the children of 
Israel, (Leviticus, 19th Chap.) *‘ not to use enchantment, nor 
“ observe times.” Again, it is said, in Deutesonomy, (18th 
Chap.) ‘ There shall not be found among you any one that 
“maketh his son or his daughter to pass through the fire, or 
“that useth divination, or an observer of times, or an en- 
« chanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with fami+ 
« liar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer.” 

About eight centuries later, the practice still existed among 
the idolatrous nations in and around Judea; and we find 
Manasseh, one of the Kings of Judah, guilty of it,) 2d Kings, 
21st Chap.) ‘ And he made his son pass through the fire, 
«and observed times, and used enchantments, and dealt with 
« familiar spirits, and wizards; he wrought much wicked- 
« ncss in the sight of the Lord, to provoke him to anger.” 
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though in general very formidable in «the 
former capacity,’ it would appear: that their. 
situation is not exempted from danger. I re. 
collect one forenoon, we were-somewhat alarmed 
by a great uproar, occasioned by the sud- 
den execution of sentence of death passed on 
2 person of that description. It was said, that 
he had been attending a relation of the king, 
who had been ill, and, in conseqtience of that 
illness, died. I believe sentence: was pronoun- 
ced by the king himself. So soon as it was so, 
the poor man tried to make his escape, and took 
to fliglt. But he was immediately pursued by 
an armed party, who overtook him about half a 
mile from our buts, and dispatched. him with 
many stabs of their Spears. The body was not 
allowed to be interred, but was left to be de- 
voured by dogs. I did not hear under what 
count of indictment he was tried, whether fail- 
ure in the science of necromancy or physic *. 
Among their religious usages may be reckoned 


. 
* The science of witchcraft has now by some means got into 


disuse in this country ; but perhaps Madagascar might furnish a 
useful hint to our legislature, with regard to the many learned 
Persons, who, without any knowledge of the patient’s case, 
have the art to cure “ the thousand ills to which human flesh 


«“ is heir,” and to set the king of terrors himself at Open de. 
fiance. 
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the use of the ordeal, which is frequent in Ma- 
dagascar. But, if we may judge from a speci- 
men which I have noted, their ordeal is much 
less formidable than that familiar to us, of hot 
coals or plough-shares. What I saw, was,in the 
case of a man accused of theft. He tried to vin- 
dicate himself, but failed to do so satisfactorily ; 
"and it was decided that he should drink some of 
the blood of a bullock, which, in case of guilt, , 
would, it was ,understood, prove poisonous. - A 
bullock was accordingly brought and thrown on 
the ground, when one of the council who had 
been assembled, repeated a long prayer ‘full of 
anathemas-against the accused, if he was guilty. 
All the while he continued striking the animal 
with the flat part of the head of a lance which 
he held in his hand; and, having finished the 
prayer, he stabbed the bullock in the back, and 
caught some of the blood inacup. He then put 
into it a piece of gold, which. the king wore 
about his neck, and which the king, who was 
present, gave for the purpose, and presented it 
to thé culprit, who readily drank it ; and, as he 
certainly did not die, we are bound to believe in 
his perfect innocence. The animal was then 
killed, and shared the never-failing fate of being 
divided and devoured by the attendants with 
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eager appetites *. Among the superstitions 
may be reckoned the prevailing one regarding 
salt, which exists in so many shapes in various 
parts of the world}. It is a mortal offence in the 
Madagascar eye to put salt into milk, or any 
thing with which milk is ‘mixed, as they think 
that doing so will be fatal to the cows. I am 
not certain if they have yet discovered the in- 
fallible remedy of throwing some quickly ,over 
the right or left shoulder, (I am not sure which ; 
but the safest course may be to try both.)  Be- 
fore quitting this subject, I shall just add, that 
the only record of any kind that we saw or heard. 
of, were several sheets of writing paper, deposit- 
ed in the handg of one of the Umossee at St. Au- 
* 
‘ o 

* Much the same form is mentioned by Mr. Marsden, as 
being practised in the administration of oaths in Sumatra. 

+ In various passages of the Old Testament, we find a sa- 
cred importance attached to the use of this article, to a per- 
verted cqnstruction of which may be probably traced the no- 
tions referred to: “ Neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the 
“« covenant of thy God to be lacking from thy meat-offering : 
« with all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt,” (Leviticus, 2d 
‘©Chap.) “ It isa covenant of salt for ever before-the Lord 


« unto thee, and to thy seed with thee,” (Numbers, 18th 
Chap. ) &e. 

To this day, in India, it is common for the dependant of a 
chief, to convey the idea of fidelity on the one side, and pro- 
tection on the other, by saying that he had ate for such a 
time, his master’s salt, 
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gustine’s Bay. I did not see it; but, from the 
description of others, it was tio doubt a paper 
relating to some magical process, and was pro- 
bably in the Arabic language. : 
Climate—The climate of Madagascar is uni- 
versally considered as unhealthy. It appears 
from the French accounts, that a large propor- 
tion of the troops belonging to their early es- 
tablishments, perished from the diseases of the 
country. Flacouri gives an account ofa fortifi- 
ed post having been occupied at St. Augustine’s 
Bay, in 1642, by an English force of about four 
hundred men, of whom, in the course of two 
-years, three-fourths are said to have died*; and 
other events ofa similar kind might be mention- 
ed. The sufferers of the Winterton may how- 
ever, be adduced as a more recent example. 
During the seven months we were in the Island, 
we lost from 80 to 100 of our small number. [ 
have known three interred in one day ; aud those 
who lived to get off the Island, had been almost 


* Whatever may have been the object of this force, it is 
stated as matter of reproach, but in truth ought to be go as 
creditable, that they had incurred the hatred of the natives, 
by observing a strict neutrality, and declining all interference 
with their quarrels. The hatred, if it ever existed, has long 


since ceased, and given place to feelings of a very diffcrent 
kind. 
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all again and again brought to the gates of death, 
‘The Island is so\over-run with trees and brush- 
wood, that it would be contrary to the general 
experience of a tropical country under such cir- 
cumstanccs, to be otherwise than unhealthy, es- 
pecially during the season of the rains and heat, 
by which the noxious exhalations are of course 
greatly increased. We were there during what 
“may be called the unhealthy season ; but provi- 
dentially, the fall of rain that year was in a very 
unusual degree. slight, not perhaps exceeding 
four or five showers. We were not aware of the 
effect the rains would have had, and were often 
watching the clouds, in the hopes that they 
would send down their torrents to refresh the air. 
This is one of many instances how apt.we often 
are eagerly to desire what would be baneful to 
us; for, if the rain had so come, it would not 
have failed to have greatly increased the mortali- 
ty. After all, though much cannot be said in 
behalf of the Madagascar climate, which pro- 


bably never will be healthy till the natives be- 


‘take themselves more to agriculture, and to the 
clearing of the lands; at the same time, there 
are some palliating circumstances to be taken 
into the account. We should not, perhaps, at- 
tach much importance to the experience of re- 
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mote times, when the sciences of navigation and 
medicine, as well as most othrs were at a low 
ebb. I shall once more refer to Flacourt, for 
the purpose of observing, that he Jays down a 
sort of code of Indian « health and longevity,” 
and if some of the rules that he recommends 
were obsérved, the wonder is not that the peo- 
ple died, but that any of them lived ; e.g. “ Ils 
« s¢ doivent faire saigner tous les mois, et infalli- : 
« plement, ils se garantiront de ces grandes ma- 
«“ ladies*.” In our particular situation, we 


* In order that the reader may have in view a short ‘account 
of the rude state of the Indian equipments about two centu- — 
ries ago, I shall insert the following extract from Harris's 
voyages, being part of an account of two French ships that 
went ona voyage of adventure to India in 1601. {am in- 
duced also particularly to do so, as it gives a short history of 
St. Augustine’s Bay, though it be in some respects inapplica- 
ble at present. 


Extract from an account of the Voyage of Francis Per- 
rard de Laval to the East Indies, &c. 


« We met, January the 6th, 1602, with a violent storm, in 
« which one of our seamen fell over board, and his companion 
« would have jumped after him if we had not prevented him ; | 
« though, after all, I took his offer to be the effect of wine 
« rather than true affection ; for there is but little friendship 
« among sea-faring men. Pursuing our course, we steered 
« by the country of Natal, upon the coast of Ethiopia, with- 
« out any storm, which was uncommon in those seas ; for, 
« Petween the 33° and 28°, they are never, ‘almost, without 
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must lay the mortality we experienced to the 
charge of the clifpate, with some modification. 7 
We were at our ‘first landing exposed to many 
hardships, and particularly to the severe effects 


« violent storms, After that, we mistook our course, through 
“the ignorance of the pilot; and, on the 4th of February, 
“ finding ourselves on the land-side of St. Lanrence, tacked 
« about, in order to make the other side. February the 7th, 
“having passed that Island, according to our wishes, we were 
“ee surpr’ ised all on a sudden, by a violent storm from the south- 
“west, being less acquainted with those.seas than the Portu- 
“guese, who make timely provisions for such accidents, In 
“ the storm, it was so dark at noon-day, that we could not see 
“ the heavens, or one another: Our two ships were separated, 
“ and our sails were tore to rags ; such was the force of the rain 
“ and wind, that they wounded our faces like so many lashes 
‘of whip cord. ‘lhe waves swelled so high, and washed in 
“upon the ship, that we could not stand upon the deck. In 
“this place wé continued four days and four rfights, and 
*< some of the men that were on board applied. themselves to 
“ devout exercises, while the sailors redoubled their oaths and 
“blasphemies, Our antientest pilots and seamen protested 
“they never encountered such a tempest; but the business 
“was, they never had been in those seas, which swell higher 
«than elsewhere. » 
« On the 11th, the storm, being over, we stood in for St. 
** Laurence, being much disabled. All our men were in a 
“manner half dead; and we had not a man on board, buta 
“ Dutch gunner, that had ever been in the Indies before. 
-“ When we came within forty, or fifty leagues of the’ Island, 
« the sea appeared yellowish and frothy, and was covered 
«with reeds and floating herbs, which continuéd to appear 
“ onits surface till the 19th, that we arrived and cast anchor 
“fat St. Augustine’s Bay, in 25° 30’ south latitude,- This 
* Bay is large, and very convenient, having an excellent 
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of a scorching sun by day *, and heavy dews by 
night. The diet of many of ys for a consider- 
able time was of a coarse kind, as we could at 
first afford to buy little milk, and breakfasted, if 


* ground of clay and sand. The same day the Croissant re- 
«joined us, after twelve day's separation, and.was more dis- 
« abled than we. The seamen being scorbutic, we marked 
« out a place on the shore for our sick, and at the same time 
“a Dutch ship was forced into the same harbour hy stress of. 
© weather, which had not one sick hand on board. The nar 
* tives gave us cattle, fowls, honey, and fruit, in exchange 
« for knives, scissars, and trinkets of little value; but the 
« place was so unhealthy that many of oyr men died, partly 
«« by the scurvy and partly by a phreniti¢ fever. We lay di- 
« yectly under the tropic of Capricorn, and the sun-beams 
« darted upon us almost in a perpendicular line. Some of 
« them had their legs scorched and ulcerated through their 
« stockings ; nay, the extreme heat would have incammoded 
“us more, if it had not been for the conveniency of a fine ri- 





* Any one in the least acquainted with a hot climate, knows 
how destructive this is to all new comers from Europe, and 
that no advantages in other respects can counteract the effect 
of sach exposure. I recollect hearing, that, during the war 
with Hyder Alli, a European regiment, which had newly ar- 
rived from England at Madras, was, at that period of emer- 
gency, ordered immediately to march, and before they had 
gone fifty miles, I think about half the regiment was in hos- 
pital. Hence it will be none of the least of the national be- 
nefits resulting from the Cape of Good Hope and Isle of 
France, that there may be intermediate entrepéts for the 
troops proceeding to India, and thereby save many valuable 
lives. 
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I remember vik, frequently on beef, and other 
things indigestible to weakened stomachs. We 
had no restoratives of any kind,—wine, or such 
like. We could be hardly said to have any me- 


“ ver to bathe in, and the shades of a large wood. We were 
“* posted at the foot of a great mountain, which was covered 
“with infinity of large lizards that offered no hurt to any bo- 

+“ dy, The wood was replenished with an innumerable quan- 
* tity of little monkies and apes, which entertained us with a 
“ continual shew of dancing about, and skipping from tree to 
“tree. Parrots are there very numerous, and make an agrees 
“able harmony with their various and warbling notes. Not 
“to mention the indiscretion of our men in over-feeding in so 
“ hot a climate, and the pernicious consequences that attend- 
“ed it, I shall only take notice farther of the unspeakable un. 
“easiness from the flies by day, and the gnats that pester- 
“ed us by night, in Piercing the flesh till the blood came, 
“and an inflammation ensued. This inconvenience was so 
“cutting, that some crept into sacks and bags, leaving only 
“a small hole to breathe through, and all of us were forced 
“to make fires and lie down in the midst of the smoke. 

“ The Island of St. Laurence is 700 leagues in circum. 
“ference. It lies between 26° and 14° south latitude. It 
“abounds in cattle, especially sheep, which bring forth 
“ three or four lambs at a time ; the cattle are not appropriat. 
“ed, but common to all that catch them ; for the inhabitants, 
“and indeed most of the other Indians, chuse rather to feed 
“on fish, fowl, and milk, It is common there to see two or 
“three hundred bulls and cows in one herd, and when they 
“come to cross a broad deep river the cows raise their heads 
“upon the bulls rumps, and so get over. We anchored at 
“the mouth of a -river that afforded great plenty of fish and 
* crocodiles ; and when we killed a crocodile, and took out 
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dicines, as the few emetics, and a little calomel, 
that by some means had been sdved, were treasur- 
ed as their weight in gold, and only resorted to 
in extreme cases during their short duration. 
The medicines to which we betook ourselves 
did probably more harm than good, viz. tobac- 
co juice and sea water*; and it might have 


*¢ its entrails, we observed that, like musk, they made a very 
« agreeable perfume in the air. The natives are of a tawny 
« olive colour, inclining to red, they are tall, straight, welt 
«« made, and not only of a ready apprehension but wise 5 their 
« hair is long and wreathed into tresses. They are naked all 
“ over excepting their middle, which is covered with cotton 
« cloth. The women wear one piece of cloth that covers them 
« from under their breast to their girdle, and another that 
« reaches from thence to their knees, their heads being bare 
«and shaved. Their arms are darts and javelins called aza- 
« gayes, for the noise of a gun frights them exceedingly. It 
«ig said this Island was formerly peopled by the Chinese, 
upon the occasion of a ship being cast away upon that 
‘coast: and indeed they resemble the Chinese very much, 
«“ bating that their complexion is not near so white, which 
“ perhaps may proceed from their going naked, and living in 
« the torrid zone. At present the Island is very populous, and 
« governed by several kings that wage war with one ano- 
- ther; some of the inhabitants are Mohammedans, and cir- 
« cumcised, and the rest are Pagans. The inland parts of 
« the Island are in great want of water. 4 

* Lam satisfied that some of the gentlemen did themselves 
much injury, by systematically resorting to sea-water, even 
when in tolerable health, under the mistaken idea that they 
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been in some chses, at least, better, that na. 
ture had been allowed to take an uninterrupt- 
ed course. For six weeks after our artival, a 
tolerable degree of health was generally enjoy. 
ed; and it was probably from the continued 
operation of some of the causes mentioned, com- 
bined with the increasing unhealthiness of the 
climate as the rainy season advanced, that the 
fatal change ensued. 

Productions Animal and Vegetable.-Our per- 
sonal observation on these points having been of 
the most limited kind, I shall add little regard- 
ing them, to the incidental remarks which have 
already occurred. The animal of all others de- 
serving of notice is the bullock, which is of a 
very superior description. It is distinguish. 
ed by a large hump on the upper part of the 
shoulder, which I believe, when salted, is rec. 
koned a great delicacy. As I have already ‘no- 
ticed, cattle form one of the chief objects of 
property in this island ; and there are large herds 
of wild cattle which roam the forests, and are 
occasionally hunted. There are no horses here, 


would thereby guard against bilious attacks, which it was al- 
most the infallible way of exciting. I believe none survived 
of those who practised this, 
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nor any animal used for agrizultural or other 
such purposes, the tillage being generally ma- 
naged by slaves. There are many dogs, which 
range about as at the Cape of Good Hope 5 and 
so far as my recollection extends, it is not much 
the practice to domesticate them. There are 
said to be numerous wild hogs in the interior, 
and foxes ; but, happily for the island, no beasts. 
of prey of a formidable description. The most 
unpleasant annoyance that is experienced in 
this respect, is not on land but in water, as all 
the rivers swarm with alligators, which are de- 
_ structive to men and cattle; and the greatest 
precautions must be taken, when rivers are to be 
crossed, to deter them from an attack, for, though 
fierce, it is a cowardly animal, There are mon- 
keys, and various animals of that kind; and I 
mention; with no pleasing recollection, swarms 
of rats, which were a great plague. They used 
to run over us in quantities ; but there are few 
things to which we do not in time get reconcil- 
ed, and at last J did not care much about them. 
There are birds with the most beautiful plum 
age; but, according to the almost invariable ar- 
rangement of nature, their note js not musical. 
The guinea-fowl abounds, and also partridges, 
which are admirably adapted to a bad shot, ae 
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they are fully larker than those in England, and 
so very tame as td allow time for a steady aim. 
The flesh is, however, coarse. There is abun- 
dance of fine fish on the coast ; but they did not 
seem to be much attended to by any excepting 
those who lived near the sea*. Ihave already 
noticed some of the principal articles of vege- 
table produce. There is, according to all ac- 
counts, in the interior of the country, an inex- 
haustible field of botanical research ; and vari- 
ous kinds of timber adapted to ship-building, 
and other useful purposes. The French appear 
to have directed their attention very much to 
the procuring in former years ebony and other 
such articles, now to be had abundantly from 
the possessions in the western hemisphere, 
The cotton plant seems to grow spontaneous- 
ly here, and silk is also procurable. I know 
not how it may be in other parts of the island ; 
but where we were, fruit of no kind was abun- 
dant. Indeed, almost the only cultivated fruit 
was the plantain, or banana, and that not, plenty. 
The cocoa-nut tree would,be to them a valuable 
acquisition, and I should think no soil or climate 

* They are such dexterous spearsmen, that they frequent- 


ly take fish by spearing, though the object may be small and 
distant. 
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could be more favourable for jxs growth. Iron 

is an abundant article, and the natives under- 

stand well the use of it. It is said that gold and 

silver are found in the island; but the supply is 

evidently scanty. When we first came, the na- 

tives had no distinct idea of the relative value 

of the two metals; and, if I remember, some 

contrived to turn that ignorance to a lucrative. 
account. I am not sure that this ought to be 

stampt as dishonest, as all such value is, to a cer- 

tain extent, ideal, and the natives happened to 
prize one more than another. My recollection 

on the point is not very accurate; but so far 

as it goes, it was quite matter of fashion. . Be- 

fore silver became plenty by the circulation of 
our dollars, it was purchased as more valuable 

than gold for ornamental purposes ; but after- 

wards they changed sides, and gold got a good 

deal more than its right ascendancy. 

General Character, Habits, and Mode of Life. 
.—As to the character of the Madagascar people, 
opinions have been a good deal diversified. 
On the one hand, they have been loaded with 
opprobrium as treacherous, cruel, and full of 
vice. On the other, they have been extolled as 
much beyond limits. Perhaps here, as in most 
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cases, a mediuca course is nearest the truth. 
‘That they have thany of the vices and defects 
incidental to an uncivilized people is. certain ; 
but it is equally so, so far as our observation ex- 
tended, that they possess the seeds of’ many ex- 
cellent qualities which right culture would very 
soon bring to maturity. : 
The scale of society. seemed pretty much ar- 
ranged in three classes ; the highest class, next to 
the king, and what I may call the officers of state, 
being those whose occupation was the profession 
of arms, who rank probably according to the ex- 
tent of their possessions in slaves and cattle; the 
next, fishermen, who remain on the sea-coast, and 
and are engaged in the management of their 
canoes and fishing; and the last, the slaves. 
The king, though held in habitual reverence, 
and, so far as we saw, promptly obeyed, cannot 
be considered wholly despotic; for in the 
event of any undue severity, his subjects will 
leave him and migrate to another state, as at- 
tachment to the natal soil, the “ land of our 
sires,” with us the fertile source of many heroic 
virtues, is in Madagascar too much disturbed to 
take any deep root. The practice which seems 
to exist of making all weighty questions matter 
of public deliberation, must have a powerful ef- 
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fect in upholding independence and elevation of 
mind. 1 remember being quité struck with the 
fluency of speech and oratory which we some- 
times heard ; and I observe the Abbe Rochon, 
in his account of Madagascar, mentions a similar 
fact with regard to those on the east side, stat- 
ing, that M. Poivre, a gentleman of distinguished 
name, who took an active part in the admi- . 
nistration of affairs at. the Isle of France, had 
frequently expressed his astonishment at their 
power of eloquence. It is ‘the business of 
good soldiers to be ready for war ; and on: 
the signal being given, those of Madagascar 
equip themselves for the tented field at very 
short notice. Their tactics differ widely from 
those we reckon essential for the “ vaingueurs 
de la terre” to possess. Their system is much 
more that of surprize than of open attack ; and 
I may again refer to the History of America, as 
containing a very exact description of the Ma- 
dagascar mode of warfare*. I have seen the bush- 
fighting practised as a specimen ; and the agility 
with which they spring from side to side, must 
make resistance very puzzling to any adversary 
notdrilledin the same school. Plunder is thegreat 


* Voli. p. 353. 
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object ; and frém all accounts, war is here 
attended with mdre than its ordinary share of 
havoc and devastation ; villages and lands laid 
waste, inhabitants massacred or enslaved, and 
property swept off. This of course leads to re- 
taliation, and that again to fresh reprisals, so that 
the temple of the Madagascar Janus is never 
shut. During our stay, we were more than once 
alarmed, not by wars, but by “rumours of’ wars.” 
I rather think that it was our being there that 
kept the neighbouring states somewhat at a dis- 
tance. They hold the European name in much 
respect; and though a name was nearly all we 
could oppose, it no doubt had its effect. We 
indeed would have been in a fearful scrape if 
any invasion had actually ensued ; death or sla- 
very would probably have been our portion, 
as resistance or flight would have been about 
equally impossible. The general habits of the 
Madagascar people are of a simple kind. Their 
huts are commonly built of reeds and rushes, 
from 18 to.15 feet in length, the fre being 
kindled in the middle. The furniture Consists 
of a bed made of' reeds, covered with a mat, a 
few calabashes, some wooden spoons, and two or 
three earthen pots, which they pack up and 
move from place to place at a moment’s warn- 
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ing. I think I may call them, ayiong themselves, 
a social and happy people. Taey generally end 
_the day with supper, which is their chief meal ; 
and they sit down and converse round the doors 
of their huts. They also amuse themselves oc- 
casionally with a game which they play at, using 
for the purpose the nut of a tree : It seems to ex- 
cite much interest and to require attention. They | 
enjoy apparently much domestic harmony. Po- 
lygamy is allowed, but it is far from being ge- 
nerally practised. Their kindness to their slaves 
is quite remarkable; I don’t recollect seeing an 
instance of one of them being maltreated. Their 
general turn of mind appears that of lively quick- 
ness, accompanied by a thirst for knowledge. 
We used to be much struck with a young man, 
of the rank of governor, who resided some miles 
inland, but who occasionally visited us. He 
had much dignity of deportment and intelli- 
gence of mind, always striving after new attain- 
ments, and that seemed eminently fitted for a 
higher sphere of intellect. He did not seem 
partial to the king ; and though he spoke with re- 
serve, he made it be understood, that he thought 
him inferior to his father *. Many of them, as 


* He had lost a child about the time of one of his visits ; 
and I recollect his requesting some of the ladies not to notice 
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already observer , had a smattering of English ; 
and one man, whose nom de guerre was Tom 
Bush, and who commonly acted as our interpre- 
ter, spoke it with tolerable ease. There is, of 
course, here, little call for manufacturing skill ; 
but what they do in the way of weaving their 
cloths of cotton, or I believe, occasionally silk, 
is done neatly. I cannot say how far they hold 
themselves bound by established Jaws. There 
are certainly none written ; but from the order 
with which public affairs are conducted, I have 
no doubt that, though not adepts in the Justi- 
nian Code, they have their common law, or a 
certain rule of practice that guides their pro- 
ceedings. They are very irascible, and when 
roused, not slow to seek revenge. Of this a spe- 
cimen has been already afforded in Captain Dale’s 
narrative, but the fact is singular, that I believe, 
with that exception, no serious misunderstanding 
ever occurred between them and their visitors. 
This appears in a high degree creditable to both; 
and the more so, as the bulk of the people had 


the circumstance to his wife when they met, “ because wo- 
man cry.” I have not at hand the account of the Sandwich 
Islands in Captain Cook’s voyages, but there is a description 
given there of a young man, (if I mistake not, named. Ka- 
meena,) whose character, and even appearance, struck me at 
the time I read it, as much resembling our Madagascar friend. 
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no love for us, as they consideredyperhaps rightly, 
the bullocks and gifts which thexing bestowedon 
us, as so much taken from them ; while, with re- 
gard to our sailors and soldiers, all authority over 
them had been long at an end, and they were 
left to do pretty much “ what was right in their 
own eyes ;” all such as were in health to move, 
straggling about, exposed to numerous tempta- _ 
tions, which might have led to difficult, not to say 
dangerous, consequences. In the various move- 
ments that took place from Tullear to St. Augus- 
tine’s Bay, and to other parts, 10 outrage of a 
personal kind, that I remember to have heard of, 
was ever offered or received. ‘There were one 
or two besetting sins to which our Madagascar 
friends were certainly particularly prone } the 
first, was the desire of intoxication, from which 
few, from the highest to the lowest rank, was 
exempted. Veritable coniac would have been 
prized by them as much as nectar among the 
hons vivans of Olympus, and literally quaffed in 
flowing howls. As it was, they were satisfied 
with a spirit of their own manufacture, called 
ioaky, made from an infusion of sugar-cane, ta- 
marinds, and honey. To one not used to it, the 
taste seemed nauseous enough to turn the sto- 
mach of an elephant, but many were the con- 
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vincing proofs We had of its being quite conge- 
nial to the Madagascar palate. Such indéed is 
the pleasure that some of most countries find in 
confusing the intellect, that several of our people, 
rather than want that luxury, became very ex- 
pert toaky drinkers. The next failing in the 
Madagascar character, was one which, tried ac- 
cording to the standard of European ideas, was 
still lower in the moral scale, viz. a liking for 
spulzie *, or, in humbler terms, a thievish dis- 
position. We must not, however, here mete our 
judgment with too many scruples, and keep in 
mind, that there have been States of renown, 
where thieving was applauded as a clever thing, 
if the young rogue could manage to keep his 

* This was so strong in the Madagascar breast, that I don’t 
believe it could have been restrained by all the authority of 
the worthy Baron Bradwardine, (well known to every read- 
er of the fascinating story of Waverley.) That disposition 
to borrow occasionally the use of our neighbour's goods, to 
which our friends in the North, as well as those in Madagas- 
car, were, though I suppose not now, prone, procecded pro. 
bably in both countries from much the same cause, a system 
of government which made a neighbour, wher he could be 
conveniently got at, a good deal of lawful prey. Neither, 
probably, had much studied the admonitions of our immortal 
bard, who tells us, that “ borrowing dulls the edge of hus- 
“‘bandry.” Nevertheless, this plain effect followed, as hus- 


bandry, in every country, shews its dislike to such a copart- 
nership, 
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own secret. Scanned accordirg to this rule,. 
the Madagascar thief might have much to urge, 
Plunder is a part of their system; and being 
their pursuit, from their earliest to their latest 
years, the disposition must, in’ the nature of 
things, “ grow with their growth, and strengthen 
with their strength.’ Though they take liber- 
ties, however, with their neighbours, they are 
among themselves, and in their own dealings, ° 
honester than we often find people in countries 
who ought to know and do better. With us, 
they certainly carried on at times a pretty suc- 
cessful trade of this kind; and if the opportuni- 
" ty quietly offered, they. were not scrupulous as 
to the time, whether day or night. The latter 
was however preferred; and they used then, 
with the quietness of cats, to crawl in at the door 
of our huts, and make a snatch at whatever came 
within grasp. If the door happened to be stub- 
born, they used to cut the rushes near our beds, 
having no doubt previously taken the bearings, 
and things, to us invaluable, would, in this way, 
disappear’in a twinkling: Prok pudor! even 
_the nobles of the land used sometimes to en- 
gage in these unseemly enterprizes. For some 
time after we landed, the officers and passengers 
used to keep regular watch at night, I think each 
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two hours at onde, which was a wearisome duty, 
and probably confributed to our ailments; but 
sickness did not allow it to goonlong. Having 
now said all that appears material on this head, 
the adoption of gomething of astandard of com- 
parison may be perhaps the easiest mode of fix- 
ing the scale assignable to Madagascar civiliza- 
tion. They are, in this respect, beyond any 
"question, decidedly inferior to the general po- 
pulation of Sumatra and Java, where attain- 
ments in almost every point of mental culture 
have been made, much surpassing any thing 
known in Madagascar. On the other hand, the 
people of that island nearly as much surpass the 
Hottentots, (at least what the Hottentots were 
before the late great improvements effected by 
the missionaries, ) the Bosjesmans, and other such 
tribes in southern Africa. ‘They hold, perhaps, 
pretty nearly a middle place between those dif- 
ferent nations. Hitherto, the European inter- 
course has been very much presented to the Ma- 
dagascar view, in the forbidding light of piracy*, 
and the slave traffic, to say nothing of the many 


* Madagascar, about a century ago, appears to have been 
the resort of pirates of all nations, who are said to have been 
so numerous on the east coast, as even to influence the ap- 
pearance of the population. 
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bloody scenes that at different, periods attended 
the French operations in that,island. It is very 
doubtful if, in return for so many evils, one right 
quality has been planted in that soil by a Euro- 
pean hand. It is surely time that an attitude 
of so loathsome a nature should be laid aside, - 
and that the European character should appear 
under a more inviting aspect. Let us send there 
messengers of peace, with the olive branch in’ 
the one hand, and the means of’ Christian in- 
struction in the other; and the Madagascar 
disposition must be much changed since I knew 
it, if I may not safely aver, that, with a ladder 
thus fixed, it will not be long before they climb 
high in the scale of being. 

Character of the King. —The personal charac- 
ter of the king formed too material a feature in 
the circumstances connected with our residence 
in Madagascar, not to require a separate expla- 
nation. He seemed to be about 25 years of 
age; not tall, and rather slimly made, but well 
proportioned. His countenance did not indi- 
cate any striking ability, but much liveliness and 
benignity. His complexion was remarkably 
white, approaching a copper colour. When oc- 
casion required it, he appeared with a good 
deal of what might be called in their way mag- 
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nificence, having around him a large body of 
armed men and attendants ; but he did not seem 
fond of regal state, and generally went about 
with very few people ; sometimes only with a 
single boy *, who used to carry his pipe and 
smoking apparatus. The pipe was a long hol- 
low tube, three or four fect in length, and the 
tobacco being kindled at one end of it, the smoke 
-was drawn through it. The palace was little 
more than a hut on a larger scale. It differed, 
however, from the other huts, in. having some 
more articles of furniture, and being surrounded 
by a large hedge. or bamboo fence, which enclo- 
sed a pretty extensive area where the house 
stood. There resided the Queen, dignified with 
the appellation of Queen Charlotte ; any good 
looks she may have had were gone by ; she was 
corpulent, but good-tempered and kind. His 
majesty’s affections were divided, or perhaps 
pretty exclusively given to a very handsome 
young woman, with whom there was a sort of al- 
liance known in our Court about a century ago 
as a left-handed marriage, an exotic of German 
growth. Her mansion stood not far from our. 


* This boy was called Luna, a lively little fellow, whose 
drollery made him a great favourite. 


I. 
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huts, so we saw 2 good deal ef her. She was 
much of a coqnet, and shewed that she knew 
her ascendancy. The king was always approach- 
ced with the most profound respect by his sub- 
jects: When they drew near him on public oc- 
casions, they covered their head with their hand, 
and bowed it almost to the ground. No won- 
der that they do so, for notwithstanding that 
there may be some few limitations to the regal- 
power, I fancy the king’s word is pretty decisive 
of life or death. 

To give a more distinct idea of the proceed- 
ings of the court of Baba, I shall mention what 
saw when the King gave audience to some am- 
passadors who had been sent from a neighbour- 
ing state, with which there had been, according 
to frequent occurrence, some misunderstanding. 
The King, accompanied by about 80 armed 
men, went out to a little distance from his resi- 
dence, and seated himself on asandy plain. In 
half an hour the ambassadors made their appear- 
ance. ‘They had kindled their fire, according to 
the ustial mode of the country, where tents are 
not Known, and where houses are scarce, at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, and drew 
near, driving four or five bullocks as a present 
to the King. Being seated at a few paces dis- 
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tance, they entered on an explanation of the bu- 
siness of their mission. Their observations led 
to several remarks from different persons belong- 
ing to the King’s council ; but we were inform. 
ed that all the explanations were of’ an amicable 
kind, accompanied by promises onthe part of their 
master of future friendship. The matter being 
thus adjusted, they presented the King with 
3ome beads in a straw basket in token of entire 
amity, and then departed. 

‘The personal kindnessthat we experienced from 
the King is what we never can acknowledge with 
sufficient gratitude, nor adequately express, One 
or two instances of this nature have beenmention- 
ed by Captain Dale as having occurred on our first 
arrival, and he continued during the whole of our 
residence in his country, to act on the same ge. 
nerous and humane principle without a mo- 
ment’s deviation. It matters not whether the 
object was material or otherwise, the same fecl- 
ing uniformly operated. One of our sailors hav- 
ing behaved ill one day soon after our arrival, to 
one of the natives, corporal punishment .was 
about being inflicted *, when the King came and 

* Certain authority was for a time kept up in this way af. 


ter we landed ; but it rarely happened that it was necessary 
to enforce it. 
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took him away, saying, that he was sure if any 
of his pcople had been wrecked in England, King 
George would not allow them to be punished ; 
and that he could not therefore allow King 
George’s people to be so. To his own great in- 
convenience, he remained stationary at Tullear 
all the time of our being there, never going to 
any material distance. We were not without 
much anxiety on this account, as there were fre-- 
quent rumours Of the King’s intention to go to 
another residence. On one occasion in particu- 
lar, he came and intimated that he meant to 


set off to a village about fifty miles distance 
on the following day, and. desired that we - 
would determine, whether we would go with 
him or go to St. Augustine's Bay, observing, 
that in his absence we could not remain in safety 
where we were. We were then in a most sickly 
state; and as moving, to most of us, was an im- 
possible thing, it only remained to represent our 
difficulties earnestly to the king, whose benevo- 
lent heart was made fully alive to them: He 
said thizt he was indeed very anxious to go; but 
that on our account he would remain, which he 
did to the last. . Captain Dale has mentioned in 
his narrative the liberal supplies of cattle bestow- 
ed on us by the king. At first, the number that 
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we received was considerably larger than after- 
wards, though we always had occasional gifts 
from time to time bestowed, In fact, the con- 
sumption that we caused, must have probably 
occasioned much embarrassment, and, as we un- 
derstood, discontent among those who were part- 
ly dependent on the royal bounty. Besides, the 

, king, with a degree of liberality that fills the 
mind with admiration, and some degree of 
amazement, ‘conferred on us the means of pro- 
viding in a great degree for our wants. As the 
circumstances connected with this are of an in- 
teresting nature, it will be right that they should 
be particularly narrated. 

The amount of treasure belonging to the 
India Company on board of the Winterton 
was considerable, as has been noticed. Much 
of this was recovered by the fishermen who 
went off to the wreck, and who, Being ex. 
pert divers, were enabled at’ low water to 
get it up, though it must have been to them 
a work of very great labour and difficulty. 
It was said to be customary, that a part of any 
article of value procured in this casual way 
should be presented to the king; and accord- 
ingly, about a fortnight after our arrival at Tul- 
lear, a numerous body of fishermen came there, 
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bringing the intended present. The king, at- 
tended by some hundreds of -his soldiers, went 
out to meet them ; and after a good deal of pre- 
liminary ceremony, particularly’dancing and 
firing of muskets, the money was delivered. 
The king at once ordered a sum equal to above 
twenty thousand dollars to be given to the offi- 
cers of the ship for distribution. The money was 
accordingly placed in an open plain ;_ but before 
a division could be made, the soldiers and sailors 
began to seize it in a scrambling way. The 
officers had doubts as to the appropriation of this 
money, and considering themselves as acting on 
behalf of the Company, they felt called on, under 
any circumstances, to make an effort to reserve 
it in that view: But the irregular seizure could 
leave no doubt as to the course to be in the first 
instance taken, and an application was immedi- 
ately made to the king for his assistance. The 
king observed with much propricty, that he con- 
sidered the money to be his, and not the Com- 
pany’s, as it had been recovered by his people 
after we left the wreck, and that what he gave 
was a free gift from himself: As, however, it was 
the intention that the gentlemen should have a 
larger share than the people, he immediately sent 
a party of his soldiers to resume possession ; but, 
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I believe, ihis ‘was not effected without loss, 
though I cannot say exactly the amount*. On 
the following day, the king invited all who could 
come to attend, and a distribution then took 
place in a systematic way, a division of the 
whole being made into classes, and so many bags 
of dollars given to each class, which, to-the sol- 
diers, proyed equal to about 80 dollars each, and 
to the sailors about 100. The gentlemen pas- 
sengers did not receive more than at the rate of 
about 50 each; but to the ladies was given a 


* It will be noticed, that this i the second instance of irs 
regularity that occurred within a few days after we reached 
Tullear. Such things among sailors and soldiers, situat- 
ed as ours were, are not to be justified, but they will be ge« 
nerally found to a certain extent inevitable. It is impoasible 
to prevent the propensity that the lower rank of Eurepeans 
have to look on 2 black face with an eye of superiority, and on 
their first arrival among the inhabitants of a hot climate, to- 
“treat them as inferiors. This will happen under the most 
strict discipline ; but where that discipline is relaxed, and in 
a great degree at an end, as the loss of the ship, the death of 
our commander, and the death or dispersion of most of the 
officers, occasioned it in our ease to be, thé consequence could . 
not excite much wonder. In addition to this, there was the 
impression that they were only attempting to wecover pro- 
perty to which, however erroneously, they thought themselves 
to have a prior claim ; and many of them probably were in a 
destitute condition, The circumstances I have alluded to, 
occurred at the first outsct ; but after that, things got some- 
what into their ordinary train, and went on with much re- 
gularity. 
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larger proportion ; and to Mr. Spens the second 
officer, and Mr. Dun the purser, who were then 
considered as in the chief charge, were given, I 
think, at the rate of 900 dollars each*. The 
king was particularly fond of the fife, and to 
two people who could play it well he gave 300 
dollars each t. If it had not been for this ex- 
traordinary instance of munificence, many of us 
must have been reduced to a starving state, as 
we were destitute of all means whatever. So 
generous a proceeding, would have been ina 
high degree creditable in any civilized country ; 
but, to appreciate it justly, it must be cBnsider- 
ed, that money was to.the king and his subjects 
much of a novelty, and that they attached to it 
a degree of value, probably surpassing that of 
the most avaricious miser, looking to it as one of 
their chief means of happiness in this life, and , 
their hope of recompence in the next. This 
passion, no doubt, found in the king’s mind a 
counterpoise in his feeling for our distress; but 


* I was ill-at the time, and was not present at the distribu- 
tion; but, I think, the proportions were as I have stated 
them. The result certainly differed from what was first in- 
tended, prebably from some accidental cause, of which I have 
no note and no recollection. 


t One of them was corporal Mackoy, mentioned in the 
early part of the narrative. 
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the effort must have been to himtrying. [have 
no correct idea what part he reserved for him. 
self; but conclude that it was considerable, and I 
think it was kept buried in the carth. I have 
* known the king afterwards ask a dollar out of the 
very money which he had given us’*. Much 
as there was to extol and speak gratefully of} it 
is an irksome thing to draw aside the veil, and 
" to reveal an infirmity in a character so truly ex. 
alted as that of our protector; but our poor 
black prince was not exempted from the habits 
of his subjects as to inebriety. He was often 
seen to have proceeded on his voyage a good 
deal farther than « half seas over 3” but he 
never seemed to lose recollection, and always 
maintained a certain dignity. Like the Mace- 
donian monarch, he gave frequent occasion tom. 
appeal from “ Philip drunk to Philip sober ;” 
and though the idea was not, perhaps, quite 
clothed in the garb of classic taste, it was per. 
fectly intelligible, when he used to say, “ to-day 
“brandy speak, to-morrow king speakt.” A 
moment’s recollection of the circumstances’of de- 





* This puts one a little in'mind of Dr. Johnson asking the 
loan of a shilling “ not to be repaid,” 

t The people of Madagascar have sometimes what may be 
called a pithy mode of expression. If any one tells what 
they think not true, they say he is “ two tongued,”” 
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Jicacy attending our situation, must make it ap- 
pear a remarkable thing, thet, dependent as 
we were, wholly on the bounty and protection 
of the king, accustomed, whether in full posses- 
sion of his mind or otherwise, to have all around 
bending to his will, nothing ever occurred in 
regard to us incompatible with the most perfect 
courtesy. He often visited our huts, but always, 

even when in an inebriated state, behaved with 
kindness and politeness, and, I believe, none of 
the ladies ever experienced the least alarm. I 
was not present, but I have been informed by 
good authority, that, on some‘occasion, when one 
of the king’s attendants -had suggested some 
proposal which he considered injurious, he re- 
pelled it by a severe blow, and threatened to put 
the man to death. Captain Dale has mentioned 
some farther circumstances regarding this noble 
minded young man, which will be noticed in the 
sequel: but, from what has been already said, 
regarding him and his subjects, I am sure it will 
be readily allowed, that too much has not been 
hazarded in the anticipation expressed regard- 
ing the possible attainments of such a people *. 


* I believe a handsome present was afterwards sent by the 
Directors of the East India Company to the King, who cer 
tainly merited in a high degree this mark of public regard. 
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—_ : 
I shall here adda little to the occasional remarks 
already made in the course of the preceding 
narrative,regarding our longand dreary residence 
on this Island. Till our benefactor afforded the 
pecuniary aid that has been mentioned, the pas- 
sengers generally were in a situation a good deal 
inferior to that of the sailors and soldiers, many 
of whom had considerable sums of money; and 
though the royal gift happily saved many from 
want, still, from the proportions into which it 
had heen divided, our relative circumstances of 
inferiority were not for a time improved. It was . 
something of the children’s fable of the « world 
* reversed ;” and though at the time little view- 
ed as matter of amusement, it might have been 
almost ludicrous to see the soldiers, &c. and theii~ 
wives, metamorphosed into ladics and gentle- 
men, while those who had been usually recog- 
nised in the latter capacity, were actively engaged 
in culinary and other menial offices. L’embar- 
ras des richesses, however, naturally led to the 
usual effect of profusion, and poverty ere long 
came in the train. On the distribution of the 
‘Money received from the king, the price of milk 
and of every article of provision was extravagant- 
ly raised ; and, as the inferior classes lavished 
their means without foresight, a great number 
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were, long before the time of our being relieved 
from the Island, reduced to much distress ; the 
higher classes had then no difficulty in obtain- 
ing whatever domestic help they wanted. At 
first, a considerable number of the officers and 
passengers used to sleep in the same hut, on bed 
places formed of rattans, and raised a little from 
the ground ; but, afterwards, when we got more 
settled, and death had thinned our society, most 
of us had separate huts. Excepting the times 
when we were looking out for the purchase of 
provisions, we had scarcely any pursuit in’ the 
least to interest us, and each succeeding day was 
pretty much as those which had preceded. Be- 
fore sickness began to make the havoe which it 
did, some used to perambulate a good deal the 
“Aeighbouring country ; but latterly, we were all 
of us too ill for any effort of that kind. I have 
” mentioned, that the plan was adopted for a time 
of sending deputies, if I may call them so, to St. 
Augustine’s Bay. Never shall I forget the Ja- 
bour I went through in reaching that destina- 
tion, when my tour of duty came. My friend 
Mr. T—and I, started from Tullear before day- 
light in the morning ; but we did not accomplish 
our journey before evening, having travelled 
through a country, which, if I had been less ill 
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and less fatigued, I probably would have much 
admired ; for the scenery is in some parts very 
pretty. I was then very imperfectly recovered 
from former illness, and on reaching St. Augus- 
tine was again attacked with a fever, which 
might have proved fatal if it had not been for 
my friend’s unwearied kindness. Though we 
were there, in most respects, as uncomfortable 
us possible, being lodged in a ‘dirty hut, with 
some rushes sttewed on the ground for a bed, 
and devoured by muskitos, there was some satis- 
faction in the variety of a new place, and new 
faces, though I was little in a state to enjoy it. 
We remained at St. Augustine, I think, about 
a fortnight, by which time I was sufficiently re- 
covered to get back. I never could then have 
walked the distance, but made it out, though 
with great difficulty, with the help of a canoe. 
which conveyed us along the coast a great part 
of the way*, and with the farther aid of a 
night's lodging in the hut of a native, who hos- 


* T do not now recollect the difference in extent between 
going by land and by water, from Tullear to St. Augustine’s 
Bay; but the latter mode must have been most circiitous ; 
and as canoes were expensive (though, from their sharp cons 
tracted form, a painful conveyance to an invalid,) they were 
only resorted to in cases of extremity. 
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pitably allowed us to sleep on hisfloor.——I have 
no note of the exact time when the extreme sick. 
ness and mortality began amonfy us, but am pret- 
ty sure it was some time in December. After 
that, all distant travelling was much at an end. 
To those who could move out, the chief re- 
creation was crawling about in the cool of 
the morning - and evening, in the vicinity of 
our huts, and in getting, if we could, during . 
the heat of the day, under the shade of a large 
tamarind tree. The spectacle of those who 
could themselves barely walk, being often call- 
ed to take a part in the interment of' their de- 
parted companions, might be thought to have 
been sufficiently impressive; but I fear it too 
often happens, when the mind is not under 
somewhat of right regulation, that the frequent 
‘fecurrence of death blunts its impression; at 
least, I must own, such was much my own feel- 
ings at that period. With many dropping al- 
most daily around, none of us could with reason 
reckon on twenty-four hours of life; but the 
survivors seemed generally to find some new 
store of hope to carry them on in their heavy 
journey. The symptoms of the fever that prov- 
cd so very fatal were various, both in its pro- 
gress and termination, but a violent shivering, 
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followed. by hot fits, (much as a severe ague,) 
was, I believe, most frequent, and was what I 
chiefly experienced in my own case *. The suf- 
ferer sometimes lingered for a considerable time, 
and gradually sunk ; at other times, death was 
preceded by a violent delirium of perhaps two or 
three day’s continuance; and it did happen, 
though rarely, that the sick person died instan- 
+ taneously, without having been apparently par- 
ticularly iH. Recovering from one attack of the 
fever was no security against its recurrence; but 
it was remarked that those who were naturally 
most robust and healthy, when attacked, were 
least able long to struggle against it, a fact, I be- 
lieve, of general observation in warm climates, 
In the midst of all this suffering, there was, as 
has been seen, little opportunity ‘of exercising 
medical skill, from the almost total want of me-— 
dicines; but so far as the offices of friendship 


* An affection of the spleen was also a prevailing malady, 
though not attended with the immediate danger of acute dis- 
orders, Our complaints were probably increased by the ex- 
treme bad quality of the water. We had none but what was 
procured from the river at some distance, which was gene~ 
rally so thick as to be almost a mixture of mud and water. I 
believe the precaution of boiling it was seldom adopted, as we 
were not sufficiently aware of the poison that we were tak~ 


ing. 
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and consolation could avail, they were rendered 
by the surgeon of the ship, Mr. L—, till he 
too, poor man, was called to pay the last debt. 
I still remember his affectionate kindness, 
and could almost drop a tear to his memo- 
ty. He was a Scotsman, and I don’t think I 
ever saw attachment to the solum natale more 
strongly impressed on any mind. Home was 
the dear object of his waking and sleeping 
thoughts; and I heard him once mention that 


few nights ever passed without his dreaming of 


his own country. To use the words of the de- 
lightful Cowper : 


“ When I think of my own natige land, 
s¢ In a moment I seem to be there; 

« But, alas! recollection at hand, 

* Soon hurries me back to despair.” 


Mr. L—— died I think about Christmas, hav- 
ing sunk gradually ; and Mr. Spens, the 2d offi- 
cer, expired in, I believe, the same hut, not many 
days after. 

+ I omitted to mention sooner, that before sick- 
ness had thus overpowered us, an occasional 
hope of deliverance, though of short continu- 
ance, had been more than once, from casual cir- 
cumstances, raised toa high pitch. The noise 
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of the spouting 6f whales which abound off the 
Madagascar coast, had where we were a very 
strange effect, having all the appearance of the 
regular salute of'a ship. The first time we heard 
it, the arrival of a ship to our relief was consider. 
ed almost certain, and many a long, though vain 
look was. cast for the messenger destined to car- 
ry the joyous tidings. It might have been 
‘thought that one disappointment, at least, would 
have guarded us from a renewal of the same feel- 
ing ; but the resemblance used to be very strong, 
and generally sufficed to give new ground for 
some fancied expectation ; for, in such a situa- 
tion as ours, the reasoning faculties are not a 
match for those of the imagination. We were 
one day, about two months after landing,’ buoy- 
ed up for a little time with very sanguine hopes, - 
on asuggestion being made by the king, that we 
might perhaps be able to reach Fort Dauphin, 
the former French settlement, on the south-east 
side of the Island, nearly straight across the 
country. Our worthy king had been under the 
impression, that the most inveterate hostility sub. 
sisted between the English and French, to the 
extent of’ destroying each other whenever they 
met; but having learned that things were noi. 
quite so bad, he suggested the measure T have 
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mentioned. None of us knew the least of the 
distance, or of the country to be traversed: It 
had been a European Settlement, and that was 
enough ; mountains, forests, rivers, all obstacles 
were at once removed, and Fort Dauphin seemed 
already open to our view. Our associate, cor- 
poral Mackoy, struck up, the evening the thing 
was talked off, with more than’ usual glee on his 
fife, the favourite tune of “« O’er the hills and far* 
« awa.” The plan was, to depute some whose 
strength might appear most equal to the under- 
taking, under the protection of a party of the 
king’s armed men ; but the king would not give 
any positive opinion till he had referred the mat- 
ter to his council. ‘That being done, it was not 
long before the whole scheme was happily 
knocked on the head ; I say happily, for though 
at the time the disappointment was heavy, from 
what we have since learned, the object never 
could have been accomplished. Any of our 
party who had attempted if, must probably have 
died of fatigue, and exposure to the weather ; 
or, if they had escaped those dangers, would 
have had a goud chance of being captured and 
enslaved by some of the many hostile tribes that 
occupy the intermediate country. If, contrary 
to all probability, those various difficulties had 
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been surmounted, and they had lived to reach 
ort Dauphin, [ rather believe they would not 
have found, on arriving there, a single‘ Europe- 
un inhabitant. Fort Dauphin had, as has been 
seen, possessed a widely known name in the 
Southern part of Madagascar; but was then no- 
minis umbra, though the change, in its full ex. 
tent, was, I suppose, not quite understood at Tul- 
‘lear. Be that as it may, the Wittenagethot, (80 
to apply the appellation,) pronounced the enter- 
prize as too hazardous, atid it was at once néga- 
tived. . 

In the way I have attempted gencrally to de- 
scribe, did near seven long months roll over our 
heads. Any occasional glimpses of hope that 
had for a moment shone, had; mieteor-like, qtitok. 
ly disappeared, and made the darkness rather 
more gloomy. When the boat sailed, a month 
or six weeks was about the time computéd for 
her return; and now, that this period had so 
long gone by, the expectation of our again see- 
ing those who had embarked, was at an end. 
No situation could well be more cheerless’ than 
ours was; still, I do not think there was any 
despondence, and we continued to cling to the 
distant view of the casual arrival of some friend. 
ly vessel: at the same time evhanetad on. ... 
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were by repeated attacks of severe illness, it is 
not likely that nature would have much longer 
held out, and if relief had not come soon, in all 
probability few would have lived to tell the tale. 
In the midst of our many distresses and trials, 
God was pleased still to look on us with an eye 
of mercy, and to send us help from a quarter 
where we could then least reckon on it. I shall 
never forget the day; it was on Sunday the 24th- 
March, 1793, in the forenoon. Our attention 
was suddenly roused bya tumultuous noise among 
the natives, who kept firing their muskets, sing- 
ing, and giving utterance to all the extravagant 
expressions of joy. For some time we were un- 
informed as to the cause, and little did we im- 
agine that it was to us that those things were 
the heralds of interesting tidings, and that those 
effusions of gladness were anticipations of the 
delight known to be in store for us. I think it 
was our trusty friend and interpreter, Tom 
Bush, who first came to my hut and intimated to 
me the joyous intelligence, which he did in a cir- 
cuiteus, playful way, suchas, that «I would soon 
« hear something that would make too much 
« glad,” &c. *. This something was no less than 


% It will be seen from Mr. Dale's narrative, that he was en- 
gaged in conversation with the King, which probably occa- 
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the unlooked-for arrival of our friend Mr. Dale, | 
who was thus made the destined instrument in the 

hand of Providence of effecting our most wonder- 

ful deliverance, at a period when the hope of 

such deliverance must in every reasonable view, 

have appeared nearly terminated. 


, Sioned some delay in the diffusion of the tidings. Those 
who happened to be moving about at the time, must have 
known the event sooner. 
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PART THIRD. 


| 


Proceedings of Mr. Dale, and of those who cross- 
ed the Mosambique Channel in the yawt ; his 
return to Madagascar ; our departure from 
that Island, and arrival at Mosambique. To 
this is subjoined some short remarks on Mis-, 
sionary Establishments. 


I+ is now time to enter on Mr. Dale’s interest- 
ing narrative of the difficulties and perils he 
went through in effecting our relief, commenc- 
ing from the day the boat sailed from Tullear in 
September 1792. : 


MR. DALE’S NARRATIVE. 


«Our sensations the first night after being 
«Jaumched into the open ocean, in so small a 
«boat, may be somewhat imagined ; yet I ne- 
« yer saw men in better spirits. We appeared to 
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“be sensible ofthe importance of the thing on 
“hand, and that on our exertions depended the 
“fate of those we had left behind us. ‘The 
“ consciousness of this, and having at length 
“ surmounted all obstacles that lay in the way of 
“ what had so long been the wish of my heart, 
“inspired me with fresh life, and I felt strong’ 
“ assurance of'success. For two days we made 
"tolerable progress to the Northward, having 
“‘a pleasant westerly wind; but then it shifted 
“again to N.N.E. and never returned again 
“ fair, The fowls, and what we brought dressed 
“ with us, lasted the first two days ; but we were 
“ sadly mortified on opening the first pot of beef’ 
“ to find it rotten, and scarcely a morsel of it fit 
‘to touch. Our bread was in the same state, 
“and it was amusing to see the looks we cast -. 
“at each other on this discovery. One poor 
“man, who is since dead, used to afford us much 
“entertainment. After we had all left off 
“ touching the victuals, he would grope among 
“the pots, and sometimes would get a bit that 
“he thought eatable, and, after chewing it for 
“some time, threw it away; with many wry 
“faces. Our whole subsistence now were some 
* raw sweet potatoes, with a little sugar cane, and 
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shalf'a pint of water each per day ; for thougli 
« we had about 25 gallons when we sailed, 2 
« oreat, part of the water had been kept in ca- 
«Jabashes, many of which were broke by the 
« motion of the boat. Thus situated, on the 20th 
«of September we made the coast of Africa, 
in about the latitude of 81 south, the currents 
having set us considerably farther to the .west- 
«ward than we imagined. For three days we ° 
endeavoured to get to the northward, but 
could gain nothing, the wind keeping con- 
stantly N.E.; and by that time having but 
avery slender stock of water remaining, it 
was judged imprudent to persist any longer in 
the design of reaching Mosambique, then 500 


miles distant. Accordingly, on the 23d, we 


bore away for a Portuguese settlement named 
Sofala, in 20° 30’ south latitude, and to which 
a small geographical Grammar directed us. 


. 


* 


It was unfortunate for us all, that, in the 


only book of charts saved from the wreck, 


it should be deficient in but one chart, and 


that the one wanted, viz. of the Mosambique 


6 


channel: as at the time we relinquished the 


« 


intention of going to Mosambique we were 
«ot more than 20 miles from a sea port belong- 
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“ing to the Portuguese called Killeman, froni 
“ whence vessels are at all times trading to the 
“capital. Had we known this, it would have 
“been the means of procuring immediate relief 
“ for our distressed shipmates, and thereby have 
“« prevented the loss of so many lives occasioned 
“ by their long stay on Madagascar. It was on 
“the morning we made the land that I felt my. 
* self unwell; and as we were pretty near to it, 
“we were obliged to row the boat farther out 
“to get an offing before the sea breeze set in. 
“The fatigue of this made me Worse, and in 
“three days I got so bad that I lay in the bot. 
~ “tom of the boat without power torise. It was 
“at this time that we made for Sofala, to which, 
“as I have mentioned, our little book directed 
“us; and fortunate indeed it was we had it, -. 
“ otherwise we might have beat about till we 
“starved. It was with much intreaty I procured 
“ it from one of the soldiers before we sailed, after 
“ promising to pay the value of it, While we were 
“ deliberating about proceeding to Sofala, I re- 
“quested Mr. Wilton and the rest of my asso- 
“ciates to consider whether it might not be 
“more expedient to take this course, while we 
«had some provisions left, and which, as the 
“ wind was, we might effect in two days; where- 
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« as, should the wind, even contrary to all hope, 
« shift, we could not reach Mosambique under 
“ five or six days; and our water, even at the 
« short allowance we were at, would barely 
« serve so long. But at the same time, if they 
« judged otherwise, I told them by all means to 
“ persevere, and not regard my illness, as, should 
“I die, still Mr. Wilton could conduct the ex- 
“ pedition : my proposal was, however, agreed 
“to. The wind, after our bearing up, fresh- 
« ened extremely, and caused a high-following 
« sea, so that we were obliged to keep right be- 
« fore it. It was really frightful to see our poor 
«little boat sometimes down in the hollow of 
« the sea, and then again mounted aloft on the 
“top of a wave. We owed our safety to the 
« dexterity of one of the seamen, who had been 
" « brought up as a fisherman, on the north coast 
«of England; by his excellent steerage no ac- 
« cident happened. The afternoon of the 25th, 
« we entered the mouth ofa river, and as it got 
« dark, we saw very large fires, seemingly at no 
“ great distance, and kept running for them till 
«about midnight, when our .boat grounded, 
*¢ and soon after was left dry. 

«« Our situation was none of the pleasantest ; 
« we could not see the least whether we were 
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“on the shore,’ or on a shoal in the river, and 
“dared not venture away from the boat. We 


« 


got our musquets ready, and the spears that 
we brought from Madagascar, and anxiously 
waited for day. Before dawn we were glad 
to find the water flow, and soon after we got 


‘ 


6 


i 


off; and were preparing to return, as we saw 
“no signs of a town; when we heard voices 


‘ 


singing, and presently saw two or three canoes. 
The people in them had a very pleasant way 
of repeating some words, in a sort of’ cadence 
which has an agreeable effect. The canoes were 
“ very different, and larger than those of Mada- 
gascar, having no outriggcrs as the latter have. 
Secing they made towards us, our people pre- 
“pared to receive them as foes, not knowing 
“what might be their intention ; however they . 


« 


‘ 


‘ 


came on singing, and shewed they were friend-— 
ly to us by holding up some plantains in the 
front of their canoes. When they joined us, 
“they saw me lying in the bottom of the boat 
“helpless. Ihad been then five days without 
eating any thing, and was beginning to grow 


‘¢ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


delirious; nothing but the water kept me 
alive, and my companions kindly stinted 
“themselves to give me the more. They gave 
“us water, and some cocoa-nuts, which was all 


« 
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« they had, but made signs to uS (none of them 
“spoke Portuguese) to follow them, and soon 
«after we got into a creek on the north side 
“of the river, where we landed. I was car- 
“ried out and set with my back against a tree. 
« There were no huts here, but one of the na- 
“tives soon brought water, and two or three 
“small fowls. This man could speak a little 
“« Portuguese, and from him we learned that So- * 
“ fala lay about 20 miles to the southward, and 
“ that as he knew the navigation to it, if we 
“ would wait till the next day, he would pilot us 
“there. We dressed our supply here, and I 
“ got a little broth, which brought me too very 
“soon. The musquitoes were very troublesome, 
“so that we were obliged to kindle large fires to 
“ keep them off. We had a violent squall of wind 
’ « and rain, the first we had experienced since we 
“ were wrecked, which distressed us a great deal. 
“ With much anxiety we expected the retum 
“ of our promised guide, and the next morning, 
« the 27th, as the wind was fair, and he had not 
«joined us, we left the place, and in the after- 
“noon came abreast of another river ; and see- 
“ing some huts and smoke a little way up, made 
“for it. There were about twenty people here, 
““who were very friendly, and we could con 
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* verse together: We were informed that So- 
* fala was not far distant, but the way to it was 
« dangerous, on account of shoals. One of the 
* inhabitants, seeing we had paper and pencil, 
“ advised writing to the governor, and under- 
“took to be the bearer, promising to return 
“the next day; and as a signal when he came 
“back, he told us when we heard the report 
+ “ of'a musquet on the opposite side of the river 
« to send our boat for him. Mr. De Souza im- 
« mediately wrote a few words to the governor, 
« explaining our situation ; and our friend hay- 
‘ing provided us a hut to sleep in, and some- 
“ thing to eat, left us. The next day, as we 
. were eagerly looking out for the signal, we 
“were amused with the appearance of several 
“« sea-horses near to us. All this coast abounds 
“with them; they are killed for their ivory, . 
« which is said almost to be equal to that of the 
“ elephant. One of these came quite to the wa- 
“ ter’s edge, and as we had no further use for 
“our ammunition, we expended it by firing at 
«him. The distance I am sure was not above 
“ thirty yards, and though we fired more than a 
« dozen rounds, it had not the least effect; one 
« ball rebounded back from his head, and struck 
“ one of our men forcibly on the leg. Some of 
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« the natives stood by laughing, as they knew 
«we could not hurt the animal. They kill the 
‘‘sea-horse with spears, but “rarely; for they 


‘are a very dangerous animal, and often up- 


‘set the canoes in the river. They make a 
** noise, when they come to the surface of the 
‘water to breathe, like a whale. Of this last, 
“ we saw prodigious numbers in coming across 
‘the channel. It was the time of engendering 


‘with them; and they were perfectly wild, 
“jumping straight up out of the water, and 
«often so near as to alarm us. In the after- 
“noon we heard the wished-for. signal, and 
“sent the boat, which brought over a pilot, and 
“a soldier with a letter from the governor, and 
“a basket of provisions, some wine, spirits, and, 


‘what really was a treat, some excellent soft 
' bread. he letter was very triendly, and ex- 
« pressed every wish to serve us. Early on the 
29th September we proceeded. It would have 


‘ 


« made any one laugh to see us brushing up, 
‘ 


tattered and torn as we were, to look as smart 


‘ 


as we Could before the governor. We landed 


‘ 


about one o’clock at Sofala, and were con- 


‘ 


ducted to him. He received us in the kindest 


“ 


manner, appropriated a house for us, and sup- 


“ plied us with clean clothes, which were mos. 
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« gratifying to us, having worn our shirts six or 
“ seven weeks, and become almost eat up with 
“vermin. By the means of Mr. de Souza, we 
“made the governor fully acquainted with the 
“ unhappy disaster that had befallen us, and, at 
* the same time, requested his advice and as- 
“ sistance in what manner it would be proper 
“for us to act. Our reception was seemingly 
“ perfectly humane and kind. He desired us not 
“ to think of any thing but recruiting ourselves, 
* which, he observed, our situation so much re- 
« quired, but still there was a shyness in his beha- 
« yiour which we could not account for. I am 
* inclined to think, and we all were of the same 
“ opinion, that he doubted our veracity, and 
“ took us for part of the crew of some French 
* ship come to kidnap the natives; a practice, _ 
«as I have been informed, not uncommon. In 
‘a little time, however, these suspicions va- 
“nished, and then he informed us of the state 
“of the place: That there was annually but 
“one vessel came there; that she had sailed 
“about a month before, and would not.arrive 
‘again before June; that as the north-east 
“ monsoon was set in, it would be impracticable 
“to reach Mosambique at that time; but that 
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“if we chose, he would furnist us with guides, 
“and whatever was necessary to undertake a 
“« journey to Senna, a Portuguese settlement in- 
« Jand, from whence we might have an oppor- 
“ tunity of getting to the capital, though at the 
«same time he represented the undertaking in 
“so unfavourable a light, together with the 
“length of time likely to intervene, before any 
* occasion might offer to proceed farther, that, 
“« on mature deliberation, we declined all thoughts 
« of it, and turned our attention to a boat be- 
“Jonging to the settlement, about the size of 
“an Indiaman’s long boat, which we made ap- 
“ plication for. The governor’s way of life was 
“ no way enviable. ®Excluded in a manner from 
“society, he appears shut up in solitary pomp, 
«with nothing to employ his mind but the. 
« thoughts of accumulating wealth, seemingly 
«his principal aim. A day or two after our ar- 
“rival, as we were conversing before dinner, 
“‘the discourse turned upon England; and 
“ the governor, observing Mr. Wilton’s watch- 
« chain and seals, took occasion to praise the 
superior manner in which these things were 
« executed in our country, and examined them 
«attentively. The seals had arms and cyphers 
« on them, that would have been useless to him, 
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“and the watch was entirely spoiled with salt 
“water; but he asked if any of us had a watch 
“that would go. I had one that the purser had 
* lent me for the expedition, and did not think 
“myself quite at liberty to part with it 3 but 
“while he was looking at it, we thought it 
“ wonld mot. be unseasonable to make him a pre- 
“ sent of it with a good grace, as we were then 
"in treaty with him for the boat 1 have men- 
“tioned. He affected reluctance to accept it, 
“but was inwardly very happy; and in this 
“manner possessed himself of whatever was of 
‘any worth among us. I mention this circum- 
“« stance, because, as we afterwards experienced 
“unkind treatment at his hands, it will shew 
“that whatever favours we received from him, 
“ were balanced by the value of what he got ° 
“from us. My health being soon re-established, 
“ T became impatient to he doing something for 
“the relief of our distressed companions ; and,. 
“as before mentioned, solicited the governor to | 
“let us have his boat. He made many oBjec- 
“tions; as that it was government. property, 
“and that he could-not be answerable for part- 
“ing with it. Then he said, that the value was 
“so much that we could not make it good. He 
“only asked nearly L.100 Sterling, though 
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“ no one would have bought it for any other pur- 
* pose than fire-wood; and when we proposed 
« drawing a bill upon the Company for pay- 
“ ment, he objected, as fearful it would not be 
“accepted. He did not appear to be acquaint- 
«with the nature of the Company’s interests in 
“ India, till Mr. de Souza explained to him 
« their great possessions and power there, and 
« the probability that when the Company should” 
«come to know the assistance and protection 
«he had afforded us, they would remit him a 
« handsome present. We had desired De Sou- 
“za to say this, to try what effect it might have, 
« and found it answered our wishes; for he now 
«* was quite the other way, affecting indifference 
« about payment, and telling us he considered 
« it as his duty to assist to the utmost of his abi- 
« lity the subjects of that nation who was in al- 
« Jiance with his; and that if, in.so doing, any 
“ expence was incurred, he would rely on the 
“ generosity of the East India Company for re- 
« imbursement. Having nothing now to im- 
“pede us, and the governor entering heartily 
“into the business, we went on speedily in 
“ equipping our vessel. I have already said, that 
“it was about the size of an Indiaman’s long 
« boat, but very different in the construction, 
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“ which more resembled that of a Masulah boat 
“at Madras. She had no deck, nor were there 
‘any materials or carpenters in the place to lay 
“one. We had only ta remedy this, by cover- 
“ing her with bamboos and mats as well as we 
“could. This merely served to enable us to go 
“fore and aft; for it would not keep out water. 
“We were told she had been caulked a little 
“before we arrived. We.could see that she 
“ was fresh paid, and that was all; for when we 
** got to sea, and she had any motion, the pitch 
* all worked out of the seams, and, as there was 
“no oakum, we could see day-light through the 
“bottom. The appearance of the boat induced 
* us to think, that she would sail best if schooner 
“rigged, and we had the sails to diter. They 
“were made of dungaree, (or coarse cotton 
“cloth made in India,) and had been so long 
“laid by that they had become nearly rotten. 
“« Not a bit of spare rope could we get ; and, in 
“ the article of rigging, it was a miserable fitting - 
“out, nearly as bad as on Madagascay. We 
“‘ were much better off with respect to provi- 
“sions. We had as much of them as would last 
“ six weeks salted ; and besides carried with us 
“live stock sufficient for a fortnight. The go- 
*‘ vernor also spared us a small quantity of spi- 
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 yits and a few bottles of wine ; and after ex- 
« pressing his good wishes for our safety and 
« success, attended us to the water side, where 
«swe embarked on board the Happy Delivery, 
« so we had named our vessel. He had given a 
“Jetter to De Souza for the Governor of Cape 
« Corientes, (the farthest southern settlement 
* belonging to the Portuguese on this coast,) 
“in case we should touch there; but ad-° 
“ vised us to keep out at sea; as the currents 
“along the shore were very dangerous. He 
‘chad been there himself, if I recollect right. 
« One of the seamen, a native of Portugal, in 
« consequence of some proposals made him by 
«the governor, chose to remain at Sofala, so 
« that our party cousisted only of six. Wee sail- 
« ed on the 12th of October ; but ill luck stilt 
«hung overus. It was our intention to proceed 
«‘ to Delagoa Bay, which, with moderate winds, 
« we might have accomplished in a week. At this 
“‘ time of the year we knew there would probably 
« be sqme South Sea whalers there, as there ge- 
“ nerally are in that quarter a good many every 
‘season. Had we been so fortunate as to effect 
“this, it would have been an easy matter to 
“have engaged one, or, if necessary, two of 
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“them, to transport our people from Madagas- 
“car to the Cape of Good Hope: for which 
“ place it was my instructions to procure a 
vessel, had I reached Mosambique. In case 
“we should not succeed in our first pro- 
“ject, we had determined to make for the 
“Cape, and most probably some ship would 
- © have picked us up before .we reached - it. 
“The first day that we were out, we found 
“ the boat leaked a good deal, but thinking that 
“might be owing to her not having been in the 
“‘ water for some time, concluded it would be 
“ nothing, when the timbers began to swell. The 
“next day, however, the leaks increased ; and 
“ the wind being a little fresh, she strained 40, 
“ that the little oakum in the seams worked to- : 
“tally out, and the water ran in by streams, so 
“as to keep two people constantly bailing—but 
“we expected, if the wind should shift so 
“that we could go large, the leaks would not 
“be so great, and that we might soon reach 
“our port. Towards the conclusion of this day, 
“however, the water gained so much upon us, 
“and the fatigue of bailing became so great, 
“that we agreed unanimously to put back to 
* Sofala, which we would have reached the 
‘next day had the wind continued to blow as 
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“it had done since we had been out. But 
« scarcely had we determined, as above men- 
tioned, when it shifted directly in our teeth. 
«« It would have been madness now to have pur- 
“sued our first intention, for, perhaps, before 
“we could have run half the distance, we might 
“be stopped again, and not be able to reach 
“ any place: or, what was probable, founder at- 
“sea. That night (the first after we had de- 
“cided to return) we had a most fortunate 
“ escape—We were keeping close to the wind 
“so as to lay off shore, which at sun-set was at 
“<three or four leagues distance ; when, a little 
«after dark, we found ourselves suddenly in 
“the midst of very high breakers. A mo- 
«ment’s thought determined us how to act: 
“ we were very sensible our precious boat would 
“not stay, that was above her ability ; it was 
“ impossible to wear, that would have required 
* the distance of a mile at least; there was no- 
** thing to be done but to let go the anchor, and | 
“try to’ club-haul her. By the greatest mercy 
«in the world it answered; the more surprising 
“as we were obliged to weigh the anchor, it 
“being the only one we had. I was twice 
«knocked over-board by the violence of the 
“sea, driving the tiller from side to side: how- 
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“ever we got off, and this was the only time 
“we could praise the boat. Finding the wind 
“was set in against us, and from the warning 
“we ‘had received of the danger of being near 
“the shore in the night, our only method was 
“* to seek a place of safety in some of the nume- 
“ rous rivers with which the coast is indented, 
“before dark ; and so by coming out in the 
" morning with the land wind, ercep along by 
“degrees. There is hardly any shore, perhaps, 
“that has so many openings; hardly the dis- 
“tance of a league, but you enter a spacious 
“river, and these connecting by different 
“branches form numberless islands, but very 
“low and swampy, only frequented by the sea- 
“horse and a few monkeys. One day, as we 
“ Tay at anchor, ‘detained by the tide, a canoe, *. 
“ with two or three men, joined us, and as we 
“wanted some fowls, &c. we thought it a good 
“time to procure them. The men pointed up 
‘a branch of the river where we lay, and de. 
“scribed the distance as trifling, and requested 
“that some one would go with them. “As we 
“‘ were not now under any personal apprehen- 
* sion from them, Mr. De Souza, and one of the 
“seamen, got into the canoe, and away they 
“went, This was early in the day, and by the 
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evening seeing nothing of them, we began to 
“be uneasy; and all the night was passed in 
“anxiety for their fate. They did not return 
« till the next morning. The natives had treat- 
«ed them very kindly, but as they could not 
“ get what they went for till late, they could 
“ not-rejoin us sooner. A day or two after we 
had to Jament, as we thought, the loss of one _ 
“ of our party. It was in one of the rivers I 
“have been speaking of, where we lay close 
«to the shore, that we heard the beat of a tom 
“tom (a kind of drum) seemingly very near. 
«This man was curious to see from whence it 
“ cami, and against: the pérsuasions of us all, 
“though it was almost dark, would quit the 
“ boat in search of it; the noise gradually grew 
. * fainter, and he, not considering how far he 
“was going from us, followed it till dark, and 
« then was unable to find his way back. Our 
“ anxiety was considerable, as may be conceived, 
* and we made a noise frequently in the night, 
« shouting as loud as possible to make him hear ; 
«but the farther he strayed, the more he got 
*‘ bewildered, and after waiting for him two 
« days, we concluded some accident had hap- 
“pened, and left the place. A night or two 
“after, being the 26th of October, as we lay 
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“« a-ground in one of the rivers, we experienced. 
«a dreadful tornado. I never in my life wit- 
* nessed any thing so awful: the elements to- 
“* gether seemed conspired to destroy us. The 
“ air was perfectly on fire, while the loud thun- 
“ der struck terror, and the rain fell in torrents. 
“« It was lucky for us we were not at. sea, for 

“ we certainly must have been lost ;. and to add 
” « to the distress the weather occasioned us, we 
“ were apprehensive of a visit from some of the 
* prowling beasts of prey in the woods, as it 
« was impossible to keep in our fire from the vi- 
« olence of the rain. s : 

« All round the boat in the morning, the sand 
“was imprinted with the marks of the feet of 
« different beasts. We had on the preceding 
«day, by following up the branch of a river’. 
“which we thought must conduct near to So- 
« fala, endeavoured to avoid going out to sea 
“again, for the boat was now become so ex- 
“tremely crazy, that it was very dangerous; 
“and what with the loss of one of our party, 
* and the sickness of Mr. Wilton and DeSouza, 
“the fatigue of working and bailing was too 
“ great for three people. We proceeded up it 
“for about three miles, often flattered by its 
“widening, that we should succeed, but at 
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«length we were much mortified when it got 
* so narrow, that the branches ef the trees hung 
“ over our heads, on which numbers of beautiful 
“ green monkeys (like those of St. Jago) were 
« skipping from bough to bough. Numerous 
« tracks of sea horses were visible, and they fre- 
« quently came up to breathe close to us. There 
* certainly is a resemblance in the head of these 
« animals to the horse; but their mouth is real- ” 
«ly horrid when opened to its full extent. Find. 
“ ing we had traced this branch to the head, we 
« were obliged to return, and consider further 
«what to do. The evening previous to the 
« hurricane,I-had, in company with De Souza 
«and one of the seamen, (the tide being out,) 
« walked along the beach’ towards Sofala for 
« about four miles, in order to make what ob- 
« servations we could with regard to the shore, 
« and see what shoals or dangers lay before us: 
* We had just concluded that it was possible 
“ to work the boat up, and were preparing to 
« yeturn before dark, when we were suddenly 
« joinéd by a few of the natives, from whom we 
“learned that Adams, the man whom we had 
«lost, had been found in the woods by some 
* people, who had conducted him to Sofala. 
“ They also said the governor was preparing to 
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“send us assistance; and with this agreeable 
“‘news we hastened to join our companions. 
« About half way we came to the tracks of 
“« some elephants that seemed to have just left the 
“place. Happening to have a piece of string, 
“* we measured the circumference of one of the 
“largest prints of’ feet, and found it to exceed 
. “four feet. This quickened our steps, but De 
“ Souza, who was unwell, lagged far behind, 
“nor could we possibly get him to mend his 
“speed. At length we thought of trying what 
“ effect a little alarm might have, and in much 
“ seeming fright, on looking back; called to him 
“that there were some elephants coming out 
“of the wood. He never stopt to satisfy him. 
“ self if it was so, but set off, and presently 
“passed us, who were dying with laughter’. 
“to see the figure he cut, in an old ragged 
“ dressing gown, that he had brought from 
“ Madagascar. A little after sun-set, we got 
“back, As it was better not to fatigue our- 
“selves uselessly, I proposed going with ano- 
“* ther to Sofala, (that is, to the shore opposite 
“to it) and wait for a conveyance over, to has- 
“ ten the governor’s assistance ; this was agreed 
“ to, and the morning after the storm, we left Mr. 
“ Wilton and one man to take care of the boat. 
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« They had nothing to apprehend, having plen- 
«ty of provisions, and not inthe least danger. 
« About noon, on the’27th, we got in sight of 
« Sofala, and as there was no canoe to cross the 
“ river, we set up a pole, with a handkerchief 
«on it, hoping they would perceive it, and send 
«for us. All that day we waited, and no no- 
« tice was taken of our signal. As we had ex- . 
* pected an immediate conveyance, we only 
« brought a little bread with us, which was soon 
“expended. A few of the natives were wait- 
“ ing here for the same purpose, and we got one 
« of their temporary huts to sleep in. The next 
« morning we lengthened our signal, and even 
« stript ourselves and walked about on the sand, 
«thinking they might perceive the difference 
« of our colour, and by that know who we were; 
«but it had no effect. A small fishing canoe 
‘‘ appeared during the day, from whom we got 
s¢ a small skate, but the owner would not come 
“ near enough for us to get in. We had now 
“been two days without water, and our thirst 
‘* was increased by the fish, so that we suffered 
“ much; and it was the more tantalizing, being 
‘so near plenty. The natives who were with 
«us, had some water, but would not spare us 
‘any, so we determined the next morning to 
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return to the boat. In the night, however, 
“ we were agreeably surprised at the report of 
‘‘a musket; this was the party the governor 
«had sent to ourhelp. They gave us some re- 
“ freshment, and proceeded by our instructions 
“to the boat. We crossed over to Sofala in 
“the morning, and in the course of the day, 
« October 29th, our vessel arrived, and we all 
* joined again. The poor fellow that had se- 
“ parated from us, was really an object of 
“pity. He said he had followed the noise 
“till he was weary, without getting sight of 
“the people; and when he thought to re- 
“turn, had lost his way; that after wandering 
about a long time, he lay down quite over- 
“come, and in the greatest distress for susten- 
ance. He was obliged to lick the dew off the. 
« grass; and, at length, after being bit almost to 
“death by musquitoes, and torn to pieces in 
“ forcing his way through the woods, was found 
by some people who took care of him, and he 
* got to Sofala two days before us...... Our 
“reception now was widely different “from that 
“on our first arrival. Indeed, we were sur- 
“prised at it, as no cause appeared for such 
‘treatment. The governor scarcely deigning 
“ to speak to us, sent for me and my brother of- 
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“ ficer, and, without ever inquiring into the rea- 
“son of our putting back, or what difficulties 
«we had met with, gave us to understand, that 
«he was preparing to dispatch some letters to 
* Killeman, and that we must get ready imme- 
“ diately to accompany the person who carried 
“them. It was in vain that we represented our 
“ debilitated and sickly state, from the various 
“and unremitting fatigues we had lately under- 
“gone; it was quite in vain we urged the ne- 
“ cessity of a little rest to refresh ourselves for 
“a journey of such extent; he continued inex. 
“orable. We were totally at a loss to account 
“« for a conduct so repugnant to the principles of 
“humanity; and as it is opposite to the treat- 
«ment we experienced in other Portuguese set- 
< tlements, nothing would have determined me 
"to mention it, but a due regard to truth 
“and impartiality, which I hope will be found 
“to characterise this Narrative. The know- 
“ledge I afterwards obtained of his character 
“lessened my surprise excited at his inhospi- 
“ table behaviour, as it appeared that such acts 
“‘were congenial to his nature. We found 
“the governor preparing for his annual trip 
«to the islands of Bazarute, whicli lie about 20 
leagues fo the southward of Sofala, and pro- 
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duce very fine pearls. He said that he had 
“deferred going a few days, hearing that we 
“ were putting back. This, I believe, was false; 
“and have no doubt that the help he sent to us, 
“‘ was more from a fear of losing the boat, than 
“any other motive. When we were first here, 
“ we lived at his table, but now we should have 
“been badly off, but for the friendship of one of 
* « the inhabitants, whom De Souza had formerly 
«known at Lisbon, and who received us into his 
“house. Before we waited on the governor, as 
“just now mentioned, De Souza had an in- 
“‘terview with him: and as-we had previous- 
“ly learned his determination respecting us, 
“we instructed him to apply for what he 
“thought would be necessary for our intended 
“ journey, particularly palanquins: These here 
“are not like the elegant conveyances of the 
* same name, used in India, but only a ham. 
“mock suspended on a pole, and carried by 
“ four, sometimes but two men. De Souza said 
“the Governor affected to be very much ir. 
“ritated against us, and had refused us pa- 
“Janquins, unless he would be responsible for 
“ the expence attending such conveyance. De 
“ Souza told him he had no objection to be 
“so for me and Wilton; but that he thought it 
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‘‘ extravagant to suppose that he (De Souza) 
“« should become personal surety for the seamen, 
« when it was so unlikely that they could repay it. 
‘« He then proposed to the Governor to take a 
“bill upon the India Company, as we offered 
“in the case of the boat. This was too tedious 
“a process for him, and he knew very well that, 
«from De Souza’s connections in every part of 
«India, he would find no difficulty in obtaining ~ 
“ credit to any amount, when he got to Mosam- 
“‘bique. The insatiable avarice of the Gover- 
“nor was the cause of all this trouble; for as 
“all expences attending our journey must be 
“paid in cloth, (which is the custom of the 
$*country,) the Governor having quantities of 
“ this, was desirous to make us take as muchas he 
«could. For this De Souza was required to give 
«him a bill according to the local value of the 
“ article, (which was 200 or 300 per cent. above 
“ the original cost,) and likewise to pay a cer- 
“tain interest, till repayment, as if he had 
“been receiving money instead of goods. De 
« Souza saw through his meanness, and asked 
“him, with a sneer, if he thought him a fool, 
“or so little conversant in business, as to com- 
*« ply with such terms. This enraged the Go- 
“ vernor, and they parted with very high words. 
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‘assistance of opr friend, we procured such 
« cloths as were fit for the purpose; these were 
“ chiefly coarse blue and white dungaree, and 
“a few piece-cloths ; also a number of strings 
« of small white beads, and some rings of block 
“tin, of different sizes. These were comprized 
“in a small bale handy for carriage, and we 
* « disposed of all unnecessary baggage, just keep- 
“ing a spare shirt, that, let the worst come, 
* every one could carry their own, without de- 
“ taining us. The next day the Governor sent 
« for me and Wilton, the Portuguese sailor we 
“had left behind, being interpreter, (for he 
“« would not see De Souza again,) and we had the 
« conversation I have before related. When he 
“ offered palanquins for us two, we asked him 
*« what he thought was to become of those that 
“« walked, or did he think that, after sharing in so 
« many hardships together, we would thus mean- 
‘ly desert them. He then said, if we had ex- 
“ pected conveyance for us all, why had we not — 
“« applied personally for it? This was a mere sub- 
*terfuge. I made answer by the interpreter, that 
“ he knew very well our inability to converse 
« with him; that we had made such application 
° 
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“by De Souza, and that it had been refused ; 
“ang, with marks of indignatjon, told him, that 
“if he did not choose to act alike by us, we 
« would make it out independent of his assist- 
«ance. He replied it was out of his power; 
«and that, should he see De Souza begging his 
«bread, he would not give hima morsel. In 
“this state we left him. However, he after- 
“« wards sent a small quantity of cloth and beads, : 
« which the peculiar circumstances we laboured 
“under, alone, could have induced us to ac- 
“ cept. 

« Before I quit Sofala, I shall just add a few 
« remarks on its situation, &e. Sofala is situ- 
“ated on the north side of a small river, in lat. 
« 260 30’ South; the coast about it is very shal- 
“low; the bank extending off 16 or 20 leagues, 
“mostly a sandy bottom, and pretty regular 
“soundings. It is easily known at sea, from 
“being in the midst of a grove of cocoa-nut 
‘‘ trees, the only ones on that part of the coast. 
« There, are two channels into the river; the 
« southernmost, which is the shallowest, is for 
“‘ boats; the other to the northward requires a 
« pilot, for the sands shift, and there is water 
‘s only for vessels of about 100 tons. There are 
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“the remains of the church built by the first 
“ discoverers, and a small square fort, which at 
“high water is insulated; and a small creek, 
“ that winds round it when the tide is out, serves 
“asaditch. The appearance of it is not much 
“in its favour, but from the nature of the in- 
« habitants, it answers sufficiently. The Gover- 
“nor is appointed from Mosambique, generally 
“« for three years; he has under him a captain, 
“with about 40 soldiers, who are enough to 
“keep the natives in subjection. The few Por- 
“ tuguese here, are people who have been ban- 
“ished from other places for misdemeanours, 
“ with the exception of two or three. The trade 
“consists in the coarse cloths made at Surat, 
“‘ Damaun, Diu, &e. which are’ brought by oné 
“ vessel annually, and exchanged for gold dust 
‘and sea-horses’ teeth. The Governor goes 
“ once a-year to the islands of Bazaroot, (about 
“ 20 leagues from Sofala,) which produce fine 
“ pearl oysters; the produce, I believe, is con- 
“ fined to himself; and, upon the whole, I am 
“told he may contrive to make from 30 to 
* 40,000 dollars before his time is out. Sofala 
“bears evident marks of the encroachnient of 
“the sea, The flatness of the shore occasions 
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«the tide to leave it dry for a great extent, 
“and at low water, stumps.of trees, &c. may 
“be seen a long way out. I should think the 
“coast here not discernible above six or seven 
«leagues off, being very low. 

« It will be right to:give some account of our 
«way of travelling, and of the nature of the 
« country we passed through, though: we were 
« but little in a condition to make remarks. 
« Our guide was a native of the country, but was 
“a soldier of the governor at Sofala. He had 
« some years before been this journey, and was 
“ now enstrusted with the governor’s letters. 
«© We had with’ us‘also, four or five men to carry 
« our cloth and bundles, so that we were as light 
“as could be. The first part of our journey, 
« we crossed the two rivers that we entered be- 
“fore we got to Sofala, and the second day 
“stopped at a small village near the water, 
«where a hut was prepared for us. I met 

~« with a misfortune in stepping out of the ca- 
“noes one of my skoes stuck in the mud, and 
« being dark, I could not find it again; and when 
«T came to search for a pair of shoes IT had 
“brought from Madagascar, found they had 
“ been left behind in thehurry. It was. no.com- 
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< fortable prospect to have to walk 3800 miles 
“ bare-toot ; but, luckily, Mr. Wilton supplied 
«me with a spare pair. Our road then lay 
“across an extensive plain stretching inland. 
“Some parts of it were very pleasant, and we 
« often saw at a distance, herds of wild buffaloes 
“very large. Little villages were scattered at 
“10 or 15 miles apart, but there were few in- 
« habitants. Whenever we could, we endeavour- 
“ed to reach one of these before night. The 
“ people in general were very civil: The men 
“ generally received us sitting in a row, and clap- 
« ping their hands, which we always understood 
“to be atoken of friendship. The head man of 
* each village, used to conduct us to a hut, pre- 
« viously cleaned out for our reception ; procur- 
« ed us water and fowls, with whatever else was- 
“ to be got, and commonly sold us them himself. 
«“ We used to give for a fowl, from four to six 
« strings of beads, or an arm’s length of cloth, or 
“ perhaps a ring or two of tin; the same fora 
“ small measure of a kind of flour made from a 
« grain like millet, very wholesome stuff. Fre- 
“ quently after having sold us any thing, they 
« would bring back what they had got in ex- 
«change, and demand an equivalent of some- 
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* thing else, and oblige us to produce our whole 
* store, till the ladies were satisfied, who were al- 
“ways the arbiters. The people who carried 
* our things were generally changed at each vil- 
* lage, and they were paid in cloth; about as 
* much to each as get a fowl: If the stage-had 
* been longer than usual, something more, One 
“« of these usually cooked our victuals, and we 
* always remarked, that they never put in the 
liver, &c. whether these were kept to them- 
selves, or was a piece of superstition, I do not 
“know ; but once, having only two fowls, and 
those small, we determined to stand our own 
* cooks, to make the supply gothe farther; what 
# was left of this, the natives would not touch, as 
« they did when dressed by themselves. The wo- 
«men would sometimes amuse us at night, with 
a dance round a fire, keeping time with their 
* hands, to the music of the tom-tom, and two 
“ pieces of split bamboo. ‘This was entertaining 
* enough, but it always attracted a crowd about 
“ our hut, which was hot enough without, as we 
“ were‘ obliged to keep a fire constantly in the 
“ night inside, to avoid being eaten up with mus- 
“ quitoes and other insects, which were extremely 
“ troublesome. The '7th of November wasa weary 
“ day to us; we had the night before slept in the 
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« woods, with fires all round us: No village 
being near us,.and_ having a long march in 
“ view before we could reach any, we set off 
“ early, when the moon rose, about two in the 
“morning. As the way we had to pass was very 
“much infested with lions and tigers particu- 
“ larly, our guide desired us all to carry a light- 
« ed fire-brand in our hands, as the best means 
“ of defence, and the people with us had’ horns 
« which they sounded as we went along, shout- 
« ing loudly at the same time, whilst we were at 
“a distance ; but as soon as we entered their 
“haunts, kept as silent as mice. The path 
« would only admit one person; I must own 1 
« felt rather awkward, to hear the groaning, or 
“ rather the strong breathing of’ beasts on each 
« side of me, and, to mend the matter, the guide * 
« missed his way once or twice: We were none 
“of us sorry when day-light appeared. We 
“« now sat down to rest a little, and take some 
« refreshment ; when suddenly the people who 
« carried our things, started up and left us. We 
« were at first surprised, not knowing the cause, 
«but understood from the guide, that they 
« would not proceed without a promise of giving 
“them more cloth than agreed upon at first : 
“ We were ubliged to comply; for we were in 
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* the midst of a wood, and it was next to an 
“impossibility for us to have found our way out, 
« if they had left us. - This trick was more than 
“once practised. All this day, till five in the 
“ evening, did we march, and a hotter sun I never 
“felt: A little stream or two of water that we - 
*« passed were almost boiling ; of course we suf- 
* fered severely from thirst. I felt a slight coup 
“de Soleil, which for a little time rendered me 
« insensible, and at length I was so fatigued, that 
“ I would gladly have lagged behind, but did 
“not dare. We often saw in the high grass 
* marks where animals had been lying ; and now 
“and then came to a tree, on the top of which 
* was laid sticks across, and a mat or two, which 
“served as a resting place for any traveller who 
- “ should be so inclined ; for the country was so 
“ infested with beasts, that no one could inhabit 
“it. Our guide informed us that those animals 
“do not mix together ; and we observed when 
“we were near to the haunt of lions or tigers, 
“they were under no apprehensions about ele- 
“ phants or buffaloes; and when we came to any 
* place .where elephants had been, were pretty 
“ sure there was no other creature. They often 
“amused us with the manner in which they kill’ 
* the wild beasts, but of the elephant they seemed 
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“ more afraid than any. I heard, but cannot 
“say how true itis, that sometimes, if a man 
“knows of a single elephant, he will hide him- 
‘ self somewhere in the track, and after he has 
“ passed, slip under him and cut his ham strings. 
“ But sometimes we met with a party of men 
“ going to hunt the elephant, armed with long 

. “ spears and knives; and this appears the most 
“likely method. It is extremely dangerous to 
“be near them before sun-rise. We saw one 
“morning four or five prodigious large ones ; 
“ they followed one after another with slow pace, 
“and we could hear the cracking of the trees, 
“as they pulled down the branches with their 
“trunks. The zebrais a native of this country, 
“* we saw some near to Senna, but a long’ way off ‘ 
“they appeared as large as small horses: the 
“ people here cover the poles of their palanquins 
* with their skins. November 9th, we reached 
“a place called Macai, about 100 miles from So- 
“fala. It consists of a few huts only, by the 
« side of'asmall river. We had travelled through 
“a miserable tract of country, very thinly in- © 
“ habited, probably the consequence of the slave ° 
“ trade at Mozambique ; for 40 miles, not a hut 

“* or creature to be met with. From this place 
“ to Senna, the land belongs to the Lady Donna 
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« Ignez, who resides at Senna. A Portuguese 
“lived here to superintend for her, and we re- 
« ceived what civility he could shew. We stayed 
« here till the 12th, and one of our party being 
« ill, gota palanquin for him, We had no longer 
“to pay people for carriage, as the proprietor 
“eof the land makes *her slaves do the duty. 
“ Our journey now was no ways different from . 
“ the first part, except some of us beginning to 
«complain of illness. We arrived at Chirim- 
« goura, about 200 miles from Sofala. This last 
« part produced a great deal of cotton, and we 
* once met with two small trees, the leaves of 
« which had the smell and taste of tea; it is not 
«unlikely but it might have been the tea plant. 
« Chirimgoura was of some little consequence, 
«and we were pleased to sec cattle feeding 
“again. An agent resides here to collect rents, 
«and, fortunately for us, the husband of the 
««Jady happened to be here; he was very civil, 
“and expressed great surprise that any one 
« could have been so inhuman as to oblige us to 
«perform such a journey on foot, situated as 
" « we were. We fared the better for his being 
«here, getting victuals from his table ; but ina 
«day or two every one of us fell sick, and had” 
« it not been for the attention given us by the 
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“agent, would have died for want of help. The 
“ gentleman, on seeing the state we were in, 
** sent one of his sons express to Senna, to know 
** the Governor’s pleasure, whether we should 
“ go at once there or to Killeman. The Go- 
* vernor desired him to forward us there, and 
“as soon as palanquins could be collected we set 
“ off, and in four days got to Senna. One of 
“« the men died the morning we arrived. Senna 
* is about 300 miles from Sofala. We were car- 
“ried to the Governor’s house, and while De 
“ Souza related our disasters, got some refresh- 
‘ment, and soon after went to the house ap- 
“* pointed for us, and had dinner sent us. While 
“ we were there a gentleman visited us, and had 
“a long talk with De Souza; and in the even- 
“ ing sent palanquins to bring us all to his house. 
“No one can rightly judge of what I felt on 
“ finding myself in a good room, and a comfort- 
« able bed to lie on, unless, like me, he had been 
“ buffetting about for four months, a stranger to 
«almost every comfort. I could scarcely for a 
« while believe the transition. Our generous host 
“appeared to share in the hardships we had un- 
“ dergone, and by the most unremitting kindness 
-“ endeavoured to make us forget them: he him. 
« self clothed and washed us, attended us every 
“ hour in the day, administered our medicines, 
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“ and, in short, outdid all-we could have wisli- 
«ed. ‘The principal inhabifants also came to 
« see us, and expressed their wishes to assist us. 
“« Many of them sent clothes to us. A French 
“ surgeon attended us, (the only one in the 
“ place;) he was not very skilful, but made it 
‘up, as far as he could, in attention: he began 
« with bleeding, and then gave bark. I thought 
«he would have drawn me off like a pipe of 
“ wine, he took so much blood from me, but 
“he said it was the common practice in fevers 
like ours. . 

« December 18th. Another of the seamen died; 
* and, on Christmas day, I had the grief of see- 
“ing my poor friend Wilton breathe his last. 1 
“ could not avoid forming a melancholy contrast 
“« between the last Christmas day, happily spent 
“ in my own country, and this. Our kind land- 
“lord endeavoured to cheer me, by urging me 
“ to sit at table; and he invited some company to 
*‘ attend when they removed the corpse of my 
« departed friend. As my health returned, my 
‘« anxiety to proceed-increased ; and the account 
«I got of the unhealthiness of Madagascar at 
** this season, by no means lessened it. I had, 
«however, no remedy but patience, as a con- 
*‘ veyance was not then procurable, and passed 
“away the time in picking up a few words of 
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“French. Smoking is invariably used in this | 
“country ; and I had, at every opportunity in 
“ ourmarchtaken a pipe,and have reason to think 
“ it was of service to me. They make very plea- 
“sant segars, by rolling a little tobacco in a bit 
“ of dry plantain leaf; every one carrying a lit. 
“ tle box of these, which is offered like a snuff 
“box. Senna is situated low, on the south side 
* of the River Cuama, at about 200 miles from 
“the sea. The current constantly runs down, 
“unchecked by the tide; and during the rainy 
“season, which is chiefly in December and Ja- 
“nuary, it becomes so rapid, that light boats 
“may go from Senna to Killeman in twe days, 
“while the passage up is proportionately re- 
“tarded. It requires sometimes as long as. 
“three weeks to convey goods in the large ca- 
“noes up the river. The inhabitants of. Sen- 
“na, that is, the Portuguese, are not very 
“numerous, but in general wealthy, which is 
« estimated by the number of their slaves. Senior 
« Manuel Ribiero dos Santos, our kind host, 
“ owned 800 of these. The owner gets the va- 
«Jue of their labour by hire, or employs them 
“ himself'in agriculture, orsearching for gold-dust, 
* which is found in considerable quantities, Op- 
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* posite to Senna, are some very high mountains; 
“among these lie the gold mines of Manica. 
« The trade here is of the same nature as at So- 
“fala; the coarse cloths are circulated in the 
“ country, and the returns made in elephants’ 
“teeth, and gold-dust or slaves. No money is 
current here, but agcounts are kept in mati- 
“cars, which is a certain quantity of gold-dust _ 
“ put up in a paper, and marked on the outside. 
« The Portuguese have several other settlements 
“higher up the river, but Senna is the chief. 
© A small fort, close to the water, commands 
“the river, and serves as barracks for a captain 
* and two officers, with about thirty-five or for- 
“ty soldicrs. The governor was a pleasant 
“agrecable man; he sometimes entertained us 
"© with a small concert, in which a female slave 
“played the second violin, He presented us 
“ with some wine on leaving Senna. We had 
“an opportunity of seeing the arbitrary power 
“vested in his hands: On a public day the in- 
“habitants went to pay their respects to him ; 
“ being a people fond of show, our host sported 
“a palanquin, which the governor thought too 
“fine, and desired him to change it: Ribiero 
“ replied it was his own, and he would usc it; 
“for this he was confined two days in the 
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*‘ guard-house of the fort. I suppose these 
“ things often happen, for he visited the gover- 
“nor again after his release. January 16th, 
“1798, in the morning left Senna, and proceed- 
“ed down theriver: At night we stopped at a 
“place called Chapango; our friend Ribiero 
“ was proprietor here, and had a pleasant house 
‘u pon a little eminence near the water. We 
"« found shim here to receive us. Upon this 
“estate the large trees, of which they make 
“the canoes of burthen grow: We saw 
“some they were just beginning upon, of a 
“great size. An enterprising man from this 
“source alone might soon amass a fortune; 
“but Ribiero was more of an open generous 
“turn, than inclined to such pursuits. We re- 
*“ mained here two days, and in that short time 
“found much benefit from the change of air. 
“On the 19th we took leave of our worthy 
“and kind friend, with regret on both sides: 
“he had abundantly supplied us with every 
“ thing necessary for the remainder of the way 
“to Killeman, where we arrived the 22d. “The 
“boat people had loitered away their time, or 
““we might have been there sooner. These 
“were three very disagreeable days, for the 
“canoes were so extremely narrow, that it was 
“not possible to change one’s position in them, 
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«“ for fear of upsetting; and at night, thousands 
« of musquitoes came out of the covering over 
«the boat. De Souza presented the Governor 
« of Senna’s letter to the commandant of Kille- 
“man: he had been at this place eighteen 
“years. We were very kindly received, and 
“ had an apartment in his house, with excellent 
« living, which, with the sea air, soon brought us 
«“yound. We experienced much civility from 
*« several of the inhabitants, particularly from 
« Senior Andria Aveline, a merchant here. The 
“ master of a small sloop, who was preparing to 
* sail for Mozambique, received orders to give 
“us a passage free of expense; and the com- 
«“ mandant sent on board provisions for us. 
« Killeman, from being a sea-port, enjoys ad- 
“vantages over Senna, but otherwise is not 
‘of more importance: A pilot attends all ves- 
“sels entering or going out, as there is a bar 
“at the entrance of the river: the town is fif- 
“ teen or twenty miles from the sea. ‘The only 
“ remaining seaman of our party thought proper 
“to leave us here, because the master of the 
« vessel, and the passengers, did not choose ta 
« lethim mess with them. He would have had 
« the same to cat as we had, with the boatswain ; 
“but thought that as necessity had before kept 
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“ us on the same footing, we were all to continue 
“the same from choice.—January 31st, Sailed 
“ from Killeman, in a sloop of about 60 or 70 
* tons, deeply laden. There were, besides us, 
“ two other passengers: One was a poor man, 
“very ill of a dropsy; De Souza tapped him 
“ twice on the passage; the other a priest, who, 
“ for some offence, was sent on board in irons to 
* « answer for his conduct at Mosambique. There 
* were also above 50 slaves, so that the sloop was 
“completely crowded in every part, and there 
“*was no shelter against the rain. There are 
“ many islands along the coast, and strong cur- 
“rents prevail in general, setting to the south- 
«ward, but by no means certain. We run past 
“ our port, and took three or four days to regain 
“it. At last we reached Mosambique, Febru. 
‘Cary 12th, 1793. Immediately on our arrival, 
“* we waited on the governor, and detailed to 
* him the loss of the Winterton, and the cireum- 
* stances that had befallen us since we left the 
“Island of Madagascar; and I informed him 
“that I had been deputed to solicit the aid of 
«the Mosambique government, and requested 
“him therefore, as much in an official, as an 
«individual capacity, to send a vessel to the 
“relief of my unfortunate shipmates He an. 
P 
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« swered, that he felt every inclination to assist 
“my companions, but was prevented from 
«acting up to his intentions, as theré was no 
« vessel belonging: to the Queen of Portugal 
«in the harbour. In this situation, I judged 
« myself empowered, from the official cmploy- 
« ment J filled, in the name of the East India 
«Company to freight a private vessel to pro- 
* ceed to Madagascar; and the liberal conduct ° 
«and active aid of the governor cnabled me 
« soon to equip the ship for the intended voyage. 
« Talso laid in a quantity of rice, biscuit, rum, 
« sugar, coffee, &c. for our return; the captain 
« of the vessel undertook, at his own cost, to 
« provide clothes for the ladies, which he did 
« yery gentcelly. I likewise procured a small 
« box of medicines, which were inspected by the 
« physician of the hospital. As I could not get 
“any salted meat, I took some salted fish, and 
«some casks and salt to cure meat at Madagascar; 
« and I likewise took three barrels of powder, six 
« muskets, some flints and balls, as a present for 
“the king. The first of March, I sailed from 
« Mosambique*; and, and after a tedious pas- 
« sage of 23 days, anchored in St. Augustine’s 


* A vessel happening to sail at this time for the Isle of 
France, Mr. De Souza proceeded tu that place as the best 
means of getting to India. 
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“Bay. I cannot omit mentioning a circum- 
“ stance which occurred on the passage from Mo- 
“ sambique, as it gave me for the time more un- 
“ easiness than I ever felt. We had for the first 
“ three days a favourable wind, and had made 
“half of the distance; but the currents had 
“set us upon Madagascar, and, the wind shift- 
“ing, we were obliged to coast along shore. 
“ As we lay at anchor one day, about, two-qde- 
“ grees north of St. Augustine’s Bay, some ca- 
“* noes came off to us, and, after some persuasion, 
“the people ventured on board. One of them 
“had on a hat which I knew must have come 
“from the Winterton. I was very anxious to 
“know how our poor fellows were, and used 
“every means with this man,’ to see if he knew 
“ofthem. The only sign I could get from him 
“ was, by his putting his finger across his throat, 
“as if to cut it. My fear interpreted this in 
“ the worst sense; most probably he meant on- 
“ly, (thinking we wanted him to go with us,) 
“ that if the king of Baba (whose name he often 
“ repeated) was to catch him, he would kill him, 
“as being the subject -of a prince of another 
“ part of the island. 

“On our arrival in St. Augustine’s Bay, we 
“hoisted Portuguese colours and fired several 
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« mms, as signals to induce the natives to come 
« off, but they were very shy, Ido not know 
« from what cause. At lengtn a cande came 
« off, in which was our boatswain, in-a very 
« sickly state. He had lived at the Bay for 
« some time, and said that the last time he heard 
“ from Tullear, about two months before, there 
«were then dead eighty, and they were dying 
« two or three inaday. The next morning I 
« took the ship’s boat and proceeded to Tullear 
« Bay, with such refreshments as I could carry 
«with me. After landing, in my walk from 
«the beach to the village, (about three miles, ) 
« T was met by such of our poor creatures as 
«were able to crawl, hailing me as.their de- 
“ Jiverer. I found the king sitting in a chair, 
« (which had been washed from the wreck) un- 
« der a tree amidst his principal people. Hav- 
«ing made, my present, I told -him what I was 
«come for. As I came ih a Portuguese ship, 
«he had no thoughts about me, and did not re- 
« collect me for some time, till, being made to 
“understand by his interpreter who I was, 
«and partly remembering himself, he got up 
« and embraced me with tears of joy at my safe 
« return, for he had told me before I went, that 
« we would certainly be drowned, and after be- 
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“ing away near seven months, he might well 
“think-that it had proved so. A speech he 
« made me was worthy of the most enlightened 
‘mind. Seeing me regarding the sickly and 
“emaciated objects of our own people who 
« stood round us, and thinking that I was attri- 
«‘ buting the cause to him, he assured me that 
“it was not the King of Baba who made the 
« Englishmen die, but God; that he had sup- 
« plied them with bullocks, rice, &c. to make 
“ them live: but, says he, ‘ If God do this thing, 
«who can help,’ ” - 


‘The preparations for our departure from Tul- 
lear, were quickly made; and on the very even- ~ 
ing of the day when Mr, Dale arrived, a gene- 
ral movement took place. Little did we think, 
when the morning of that day dawned, that we’ 
were to experience such an auspicious change 
before its close*. The ladies were conyeyed in 


* Just at the time of moving, some of the rogues of thieves, 
who had often annoyed us, were determined to have a last 
pluck. Having gone out of my hut for a little, I found, on 
my return, one in the act of preparing to carry off all ny bag- 
gage. The extent of it, to be sure, was not great, consisting, 
perhaps, of one spare shirt, a pair of country trowsers, and a: 
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a sort of temporary hammocks ‘to the port of 
Tullear, and from thence by the ship’s boat to 
St. Augustine’s Bay. Such of the other passen- 
gers as were wholly unable to walk, were also 
carried to the sea-side, and made the best of 
their way to St. Augustine in canoes ; but, from 
the contracted nature of those boats, it was, in 
our state of illness, a severe and tedious pro- 
cess, though the best conveyance then attain- 
able; and, in the course of our little voyage, 
many were our fears and anxieties, lest some 
new disaster should yet dash our cup of expect- 
ed felicity*. It being requisite to prepare a 


piece of coarse broad cloth, that had long served as a covering 
by night and by day ; but all this was very valuable to the 
owner, and I made a sort of expiring effort to save it, by run- 
ning at the thief, who was probably afraid of detection ; for 
he might almost have knocked me down with his little fin- 
ger. I think, however, all was thus rescued. What I have 
stated may give a general idea of the nature of cur equipment 
while in Madagascar. We depended very much on the cot- 
ton cloth of the island for clothing, aided by what remained 
of the tattered fragments of our English dresses. My store 
was rather yespectable, being the proprietor oftwo shirts, one 
of whiclr I had purchased for ten dollars, though formerly my 
own. I had picked up a large coarse soldier’s hat, which was 
a very faithful companion, though it had a “ double debt to 
pay,” serving as a hat in the day-time, and a night-cap at 
night, 

* J do not now recollect whether I was of the number car- 
ried, or among those who crawled on foot to the port of Tul. 
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quantity of salt provisions, &c. for our voyage 
to Mosambique, things were not ready for our 
final departure for about a week after we 
reached St. Augustine. But, with the means of 
relief in view, we enjoyed a’sort of security to 
which we had been very long strangers. Dur- 
ing the interval, we (with the exception of 
the ladies) remained on shore; but the pre- 
parations, which had been very actively going 
on, being completed, the day of final embarka- 
tion at length arrived. The vessel was no more 
than about 150 tons burthen, having been, as 
has been seen, the only one that it had been 
possible to procure, and we were, of course, 


lear ; but I believe the former. We did not, I think, reach 
St. Augustine’s Bay till late next forenoon. 
I find it noted in Mr. Dale’s M.S. : “ One of our sailors, it’. 

«© would appear, discovered charms here, (Madagascar, ) I 
« could nét, in voluntarily choosing to remain behind.” This 
recals to mind a fact that was mentioned to me a number of 
years after, by a gentleman who was on board ; that an In« 
diaman, (I believe it was,) happening from some unlooked+ 
for circumstance to touch at St. Augustine’s Bay in 1799 or 
1800, found there a man who had belonged to the Winterton, 
who was described, when he came on board, to fave been 
seemingly in a sort of amazed bewildered state. Ascribing 
the intelligence, at the time, to some mistake, I did not 
make more particular inquiry, and have not at present the 
means of doing so, but, when an opportunity offers, 1 shall 
certainly be inclined to trace the subsequent history of this 
person. 
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much crowded, as our number still exceeded an 
hundred. There was only one small cabin, which 
the ladies occupied, so that our sufferings, 
though light in comparison with what we had 
before gone through, were not terminated. ‘The 
passage to Mosambique happily did not exceed 
a week ; but having been exposed, during that 
time, frequently to heavy rains, with a hot sun 
by day and the chill of night, our many severe 
complaints were, no doubt, greatly aggravated 
by these causes, and if the voyage had not been 
providentially short, the effects would probably 
have proved very fatal. Though many deaths 
_ happened after we reached Mosambique, I ra- 
ther think that none occurred on the way there. 
Before I take my final leave of Madagascar, I 
-must recur for a few moments to the subject of 
the climate of that island. I have already ex- 
pressed myself somewhat particularly ‘on this 
point, as I look forward to the event of some 
exertion being made for the diffusion of Chris. 
tian civilization in that large tract of' country ; 
and I should feel unspeakable concern, if any’ 
thing I may have written should be the cause 
of bringing into unnecessary exposure, the life 
or health of any of those meritorious individuals 
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who are so disinterestedly and actively engaged 
in impaiting the tidings of the Gospel to ‘the 
most distant heathen nations. While engaged in 
writing this Narrative, I have seen, with deep 
concern, that the climate of’ the east coast of 
Madagascar has already operated with fatal ef- 
fect on the missionary establishment instituted 
in that quarter * ; and that, in the course of’ six 


* The island of Tamatave, annexed to Madagascar. The 
account here mentioned is taken from the Missionary Regis« 
ter of January 1820. Having referred to this Register, I 
may be permitted to say, that I know no periodical work cons 
ducted with more impartiality and judgment, combined with 
much literary taste, than this most interesting publication: 
It affords « Juminous view of the advances rapidly making in 
many parts of the world in the path of mental and moral cul- 
ture ; of nations that, a few years ago, were in the grossest 
state of barbarism and cannibalism, now emerging from that 
condition, and gradually rising in the scale of civilization, 
The paramount object of this excellent publication is to give 
an abridged account of the operations of the numerous Mis- 
sionary and other similar societies, now established in all parts 
of the world, and of the exertions of the many meritorious per- 
sons acting under the direction of the parent institutions, exe 
ertions that have no parallel since the Apostolic ages: With 
this object is, at the same time, combined a sort of moral his. 
tory of the world, which, abstracted from its higher. aim, is in 
itself greatly interesting, and could hardly fail to awaken eves 
ry mind, and warm every heart, if it were not for one objec- 
tion—the startling name of Missionary. A very large pro- 
portion of mankind, (to borrow the words of the Northern 
Addison,) “ take their ideas from sounds,” instead of judging 
of facts ; and this is eminently so in the present case, as I feel 
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or seven weeks, of’ six persons, five had died 
under circumstances of the most afflicting kind. 


quite assured that it is impossiple for any one who is capable 
of thinking at all, to look attentively into the proceedings in 
question, without applauding the motives that have led to 
them, admiring their success, and saying from the heart, 
“ God speed.” If circumstances admit of it, I may be led 
to resume this ‘important subject a little more at large ; 
but, in the mean time, I may say, that the opinions I enter- 
tain are free, I believe, from what may be called any undue 
bias, being the result of as careful an examination as I have 
been able to give to the subject; when I began, if there was 
a bias, it perhaps leaned the other way. I am quite aware 
that there has been occasionally an objectionable mode of ex« 
pression, and perhaps of acting, adopted by some individuals 
of the missionary establishments ; but this may be much tra- 
ced to the infancy of those institutions, Many of the mise 
sionaries now, are men of as profound erudition as any other 
class of society can boast. Would it be consistent with rea. 
son, that because among many individuals scattered over 
‘the face of the earth, occasional aberrations: may have oc~ 
curred, the whole system should be condemned, and be- 
tween seven and eight hundred millions‘ of our fellow-crea- 
tures consigned to the hopeless darkness of heathenism? Ap. 
ply to our most revered institutions such a test as this, 
and see how they would stand the analysis. If the support 
of the missionary cause is right, and the demonstration of its 
being so seems matter of no difficulty, what is to be said of 
those whe deliberately oppose it, or who are careless on the 
subject? Supposing such persons not to be infidels, let them 
turn to the last words uttered by our Saviour on earth, “Go 
« ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
“ture.” Is it possible to believe that those who set them. 
selves against this express command, or are indifferent as to its 
fulfilment, can be viewed witly approbation by our Divine 
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it has been visible, from many striking exam- 
ples that have occurred of late years, in the 
west coast of Africa*, that the mUSHOnSTy zeal 


Master, who will ere long stand as our judge? 2? It is common, 
Sunday after Sunday, to hear prayers offered in our charches 
for the extension of the Gospel among the Jewish and Hea- 
then nations; but is it much short of blasphemous mockery 
.to hear persons joining in such prayers, and yet not taking 
one step towards the attainment of the object, by personal ex~ 
ertion, by contributions, or in any other of the many ways 
that will present themselves to all in the least interested in the 
great cause? Prayers are also offered up for favourable wea~ 
ther, and abundant seasons, but what would be said of the 
persons so engaged, who allowed their fields to remain un- 
cultivated and unsown, leaving them in hopeless sterility, or 
to be over-run by the noxious growth of unaided nature; would 
we not pronounce their doings to be those of fanatics or hy« 
pocrites? The cases are so precisely in unison, that the same 
remarks ate analogous to both. It should be remembered, that 
the question is not as to reasons that may, or may not, flippant. 
ly pass during a short hour among mortals such as ourselves + 
but what will stand the retrospect of the bed of death ; what, 
above alt, will bear the final scrutiny of Him “ who sees all 
“ hearts ; before whom no secrets are hid;” who both will 
“bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will 
« make manifest the counsels of the hearts.” Is not holding. 
back on this point, in truth, a denial of our Saviour ; and we 
know what he has in the most plain terms denounced with 
regard to those who do so! It may be well to day it to our 
consciences, if it is not a timid subserviency to the world, and 
that only, that often prevents our here doing what our own 
mind tells us is right: ‘ Video meliora probogue, deteriora 
“* sequor.” 
* The constant failure of every European attempt to pene- 
trate effectually into the interior of Africa’s vast continent, 
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is of too high an order to be discouraged by 
such events, however distressing; but while 
we see it to be almost invariably in the scheme 


would lead to suppose that the barrier is almost insuperable. 
The debt, however, that the European world owes to this 
much injured country is still of enormous amount ; and it 
must continue the earnest desire of every right mind to free 
it from that state (in the words of an illustrious statesman, 
now no more,) “ of bondage, ignorance, and blood,” which it 
was so long the object of Europe to maintain. According to 
all human appearance, the course of measures now going on 
at Sierra Leone, and the neighbouring towns, is eminently cal- 
culated to this end ; slavery itself being made an instrument 
for correcting its own evils. The liberated slaves, young and 
old, when rescued from the captured slave-ships, are placed 
under the tuition of. Missionaries employed on that duty *, 
and many have been the examples of rapid progress in know~ 
ledge, and of their arrival at high attainments. The number 
of the natives of Africa under this course of instruction 
amounts, I believe, to some thousands, and in returning again 
to the regions from whence they had been dragged, they can 
hardly fail there to plant many of the kindly fruits they had 
gathered in a more genial soil. A mission so kept up will 
probably in time supply, in a considerable degree, the want of 
more direct European intercourse, and convey to the African 
people those blessings which such intercourse might have 
been expected in the present day to produce. This, I believe, 
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* For example, according to the latest accounts from Sierra Leone, it ap- 
pears that several slave-ships had been intercepted by our cruizers, one of 
which vessels, a schooner, had on board 123 negroes, ‘a great proportion of 
whom were children under ten years of age.” It must be taken also into 
account, that the commercial prosperity of the west coast of Africa is increas- 
ing under the present system of government; a change that may, in a politi. 
cal view only, ere long lead to great national results. 
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of Providence that great results should not 
be accomplished without much previous dif- 
ficulty and danger, it clearly behoves every well- 
wisher to use the best means of diminishing 
those dangers and difficulties to the utmost pos- 
sible extent. I dare not express a hope that the 
climate of the country connected with St. Au- 
gustine’s Bay would be found more healthy than 
that of the east coast, ‘but I am strongly inclined 
to think, that witha little precaution, its baneful 
effects might be palliated—perhaps avoided. 
From what we have heard, and a little also from 
what we saw, I rather think that the climate, du- 
ring the cool season, viz. from May or June to 
September or October, is. not very unfavourable. 


is one of the objects kept steadily in view, anc much has been, 
done towards its accomplishment ; but it is impossible to be- 
hold without feelings of sadness, the heavy sacrifice of va« 
luable lives with which the work has been already attended. 
The climate of Sierra Leone is apparently of a very deadly 
kind, and many are the Missionaries that have been swept 
away ere their labours had well begun. None, however, ap~ 
pear to have repented the choice they had made ; and we find 
others, with the heroic ardour that filled the martyrs of former 
times in our own and other countries, pressing forward to 
take their part, committing their ways to Him who expects, 
in certain cases, the sacrifice of life, if required, to be made in 
his cause, and has repeatedly declared, “ that whosoever 


« shall Jose his life for his sake and the Gospel’s shall find 
sae | 
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With the facilitics of communication which we 
possess at the Cape of Good Hope, I cannot see 
any reason why the experiment might not be 
tried during those months. The object is mani- 
festly a national one, and would probably be 
viewed as such by the pablic authorities of that 
station, and the conveyance of the missionaries be 
accordingly facilitated. I have had ne late tid- 
ings of our friends at Madagascar, but I doubt 
not they would receive with open arms any mis- 
sionaries that might land on thcir shore, and that, 
with regard to personal safety, such persons 
would be as much protected there as in their 
own country. They might, in the course ofa 
very short time, form a judgment of their proba- 
ble success, and also of the probable cffect of the 
_climate, To guard against the injuries of the 
“latter, they might be periodically visited by any 
vessel so appointed, and withdraw if it should be 
found decidedly inimical. In such event it 
forcibly occurs, that still another course might 
be taken with much promise of success. We 
have seen the inhabitants of New Zealand, 
Africa, and other distant countries, conveyed to 
England for the purpose of mental improve- 
ment, and returning to their native climes to im- 
part to their countrymen the lights with which 
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their own minds had been siored. The mise- 
rable traffic of slaves is indeed enough to dis- 
_ solve the bonds ef confidence that ought to bind 
man to man: but such was the feeling of at- 
tachment for-the English that existed, and it 
may be presumed does still exist among the peo- 
ple around St. Augustine, that T do not think 
they would hesitate to commit some of their 
youthful relatives to the charge of any persons 
whom they saw interested in their welfare, par- 
ticularly as it does not appear that there could 
be any necessity for conveying them beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope. They might have the ad- 
vantage of being instructed under the eye of 
some ofthe numerous missionaries now labour- 
ing in that vineyard; and possessing, as the 
Madagascar people do, a very high degree of natu- 
ral acuteness, they would very soon be in a state 
to difftise the benefit of’ such instruction in their 
own Island. If it should be found practicable 
to pursue this course systematically for a term 
of years, it might not be unreasonable to look 
forward to the progressive, though gradual, ac- 
complishment of a great moral revolution in the 
Madagascar mind. In my humble apprehen- ” 
sion this object is not unattainable, in the sup- 
posed cvent of its being found improper, from 
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the insalubrity of climate, or any other cause, to 
station missionaries permanently on that island : 
but if this latter plan is judged, with safety, 
practicable, (for a limited period, even of the 
year,) the success which may be reasonably an- 
ticipated would of course be greatly advanced. 
I shall only farther add, that I am persuaded it 
is material that any missionaries who may go to 
Madagascar should have been already for some 
time in a warm climate, and in that way what is 
called seasoned, instead of proceeding direct 
from Europe ; the constitution being in the lat- 
ter case always more open to the influence of 
tropical disease. 


PART FOURTH. 


Our Departure from Mosambique ; Capture ; and 
Events which befel us till we reached Madras. 


As Captain Dale has given a very distinct..ec. 
count of the island of Mosambique, the perusal 
of it may be satisfactory to the reader before 
proceeding in the sequel of our narrative. 

“ The capital of Mosambique is situated on a 
“ smallisland, about three miles in circumference, 
“in Lat. 15° 4’ South. The harbour is between 
“ the island and the main, which at ‘both, ends 
“are pretty close. All the south part is bound: 
“ed by rocks; but there is an entrance for 
* boats about half a league to the eastward of 
“ Mosambique, by the small rocky islets called 
“St. George’s and Goa. Small vessels coming 
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“ from the southward usually pass between them ; 
« but it is not safe for large ships, there being 
« only four fathom water. The coast here is 
« low; but a little to the northward is a remark. 
« able high land resembling a table. Itis a very 
« good mark both for ships coming from sea 
« and for the pilot. The entrance to the har- 
« bour is round the north end of the island, on 
« which stands a pretty strong fort, from whence 
«they hail every thing that comes in. The 
« head pilot here is a Moor man. He receives 
« 40 dollars for cach vessel, viz. 20 entering and 
‘« QQ sailing. ‘The pilotage is not difficult, as on 
« the north side'lies a steep bank, the edge of 
«which may be always seen ; but it often hap- 
« pens that ships get off the port, and have not 
«a fair wind to enter, (there is not room to 
* ¢urn,) and then it is necessary to have a pilot 
«to choose good anchoring ground. No ship 
« should attempt to keep under weigh off here 
« during the night, from the force and uncer- 
« tainty ef the currents. - When I was at Mo- 
« sambique, I saw an instance of this in the case 
« of two vessels, (English whalers.) The pilot 
« went off to them as soon as they appeared, but 
« was not taken on account of the high charge: 
« The next morning one of them was seen on 
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“the rocks a perfect wreck. The other ‘had 
“struck too, but got off, and was then glad 
“enough to take the pilot. ‘The poor captain 
“of the wrecked vessel was in great trouble, 
“‘ which would have been increased had he not 
“found us here. The effects saved from his 
“ ship were to be sold; but I doubt he did not 
- “get near their value, though such things were 
“ much wanted ; (I did not see a spare anchor or 
“cable in the place.) I was told bya Portuguese 
“‘ captain, who had made many voyages here from 
* India, that he could by no means account for the 
“currents; that sometimes they set one way, , 
‘and immediately changed without any appa- 
“rent cause. Once whem he was off’ the’ har- 
‘ bour at night, and concluding that the current 
“set to the southward, he kept under weigh, 
“ steering to the northward, about three knots 
“all night, and at day-light found himself four 
“leagues to the southward of the harbour. In 
“my way to Madagascar for our people, I had 
‘an opportunity of seeing something of their 
“effect: For some days we had the wind from 
“the southward moderate, and though we lay 
‘up, as we thought, to make a little southing, 
“or at least to hold our own, found we lost 
* each day from 15 to 25 miles in latitude; but 
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«a day or two previous to anchoring in St. Au- 
« gustine’s Bay, the wind increased, and blew a 
« strong gale.for two days from the southward, 
so as to keep us under our courses; and in 
“that time we were set directly against the 
« wind near two degrees (or 120 miles,) instead 
“of losing ground. It is much to be desired 
« that means should be used to cause the Mo- . 
« sambique Channel to be correctly surveyed, 
« which might perhaps be done by the cruizers 
« on the Bombay station, without any detriment 
“to the service in which they are usually em- 
‘ployed, and which might ultimately be the 
“| means of preserving many a valuable life and 
“ship. I am convinced there are many dan- 
“gers existing here that are unknown; and 
« likewise as to those that have been seen, their 
* true position is not ascertained. J am incli- 
«ned to the opinion, that the whole of the west- 
“ern coast of Madagascar is laid down in our 
«charts too far to the eastward: It has been re- 
« marked frequently, that ships make that land 
« sooner than they expect. I cannot otherwise 
“reconcile the great error which appeared in 
“ our case. Had Captain Dundas been at all 
« doubtful of his time-pieces, I should not so 
«much wonder; but they had always proved 
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“extremely correct: And I cannot imagine 
“(though it is*possible) that currents alone 
“should have made a difference of near 90 
*« miles in the space of 15 hours; that is, from 
“noon preceding till the ship struck. A re- 
“ spectable nautical authority told me, that he 
“had, from his own observation, good reason to 
“be of the same opinion---Perhaps when the. 
“ present war is over, something may be done 
* in the way I have mentioned *.” 
« The Governor of Mosambique is appointed 
“from Europe, and is wholly independent of 
« the Governor of Goa. His situation is reck- 
‘oned little inferior, if not equal, in emolu- 
“ ment, to the latter, and much better than Ma- 
“cao, the Governor of which is under the or- 
“« ders of the government of Goa. While I was 
“‘ gone to Madagascar for our people, a new go- 
* vernor had arrived in a frigate from Lisbon. 
* Their appointment is for three years, but they 
‘usually stay six ; the salary is 6000 dollars 


“per annum, and they have various ways of ma-, 


* Since Captain Dale wrote his Narrative, we have ob- 
tained possession of the Cape of Good Hope and the Isle of 
France, which must have afforded great facilities for the at- 
tainment of the objects he mentions ; and, no doubt, advan- 
tage will have been taken to investigate the important points 
he alludes to. Eprror. 
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king a large fortune, though by no means 
“ equal to what is acquired by the servants of 
the English Company in India. A person 
“here is said to possess a good fortune if he 
“is worth 100,000 dollars. The council con- 
« sists of five members, viz. the governor, the 
“ head judge, or, as he is called, Ministre ; the 
** treasurer, and two of the principal inhabitants 
« who have commonly filled the governments of 
« Senna and Killeman, all of which are subordi- 
“ nate to, and appointed by tlie governor ‘here. 
« The garrison of Mosambique does not exceed 
« 120 men, with officers in proportion, but many 
* of the inhabitants get commissions tacked to 
“ their names by the help of money ; this is one 
“of the governor’s perquisites, who, for a cer- 
. “tain sum, gives them local rank, and it is very 
"immaterial whether they are confirmed at 
* home or not, for scarcely one ever returns. 
« Many of the inhabitants have been exiled 
« from Europe, and those who voluntarily settle 
“here, if they marry, are not allowed to quit 
« the island ; this is from a motive of mistaken 
** policy, and intended to keep up the number, 
«for the place is so very unhealthy that few 
“would remain here after they had the means 
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“island, small-as it is, is built upon. ‘The south* 
“of it is chiefly composed of stone quarries, 
“ from whence they build their houses; there is 
“also a small fort on that end of the isle. There 
“ are five or six churches here, under the juris. 
“ diction of a bishop, who resides on the spot. 
« There is not one spring of water on the island ; 
“what they use is either brought over from the 
“main land, (from whence they get most of the 
“ articles of life,) or such as is collected in cis- 
“terns during the rainy season. This place is 
“ worse supplied with provisions than any I ever 
“was in; it was with the greatest difficulty I 
“could procure subsistence for our people ; but 
“the heat is so excessive that a small: quantity 
“of animal food suffices. Every inhabitant. 
“keeps his own poultry, pigs, and a cow, for’ 
“there is no market. During the time of 
“Lent they are pretty well supplied with fish, 
“‘by fishermen who come from the Querimba 
“Islands, at a little distance, but at other times 
“they are badly off. Their way of living is 
‘an early breakfast of tea or milk, and about 
“noon they dine, chiefly on rice and a little 
“curried fish or fowl; they drink a sort of 
“small wine and water, and never exceed a 
*‘ glass of wine or twoat dinner. After smokin 
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‘a little they retire and take a nap or siesta, and 
«in the evening, walk about. “Those who eat 
«* suppers, have much the same as at dinner, and 
“ then go early to bed. Their principal recrea- 
“ tion seemed to be after dark, when a number 
“of them assemble together, having chairs 
“ brought out in the street, and there sit-smok- 
«ing and conversing. I was more pleased with 
“the hospital than any thing. I visited our 
“ people in it once or twice a-day, and always 
« found it neat and clean, with constant attend- 
“ance; they burnt a sort of berry, which was 
“very gtateful to the smell. Some of the weal- 
“‘thiest inhabitants have country houses on 
“the opposite shore, with small plantations, 
«on which they chiefly cultivate the Man- 
« tiocha 3 this is the food of the slaves. I 
“should imagine that the manufacture of 
“ indigo might be prosecuted to advantage here. 
« All the coast abounds with it; and at Kille- 
“man J saw a specimen of it, which the com- 
“‘ mandant had made for experiment, apparent- 
“ly good. The trade from India to this port 
“is brought in fifteen or twenty vessels, from 
“150 to $00 tons. They generally arrive in 
«March and April, and sail for India in August, 
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* principal parts of the imports, and from hence 
“all the subordinate settlements are supplied. 
«© Another distinct trade is carried on in slaves : 
“ these are purchased by the French who come 
“from the Isle of France. A few European 
“articles find a market here; but the pay- 
“ments for slaves are mostly made in Spanish 
«dollars. The duty on dollars forms a part of 
* the revenue; and the government is at some 
“ pains to suppress the smuggling them on shore. 
“ The new governor, while I was there, placed 
“a serjeant and four men on board each French 
“ship for that purpose, and they were to find 
« them in provisions, which gave much offence. 
« The general returns to India consist of dwory, 
«wold dust, and dollars. The great exporta- 
“tion of these last, so as to drain the place of 
“its current money, perhaps, gave rise to the 
* measure that took place some time ago. By 
« the order of the then governor, all dollars cir- 
“culated previous to, and of the date of 1775, 
« were in a manner laid under embargo, by put- 
“ting a stamp on them, which immediately af- 
“fixed, in idea, 50 per cent. additional value. 
« These pass for six cruzades or three rupees; 
« whereas the dollars, subsequent to that time, 
«are only valued at four cruzades, except at 
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« the time when remittances are made to Goa, 
“when they bear sometimes a premium of 40 
“per cent. This method, though obviously 
“ very inadequate in its nature, serves to keep a 
“ certain quantity of coin in circulation. There 
“is also a small base metal coin used among 
“the slaves. A healthy man-slave sold, when 
« I was there, for 140 cruzades, or 70 rupees 3 
“ that is, between eight and nine pounds Ster- 
“ ling *? 





On our arrival at Mosambique, the ladies 
were taken into the houses of the different prin- 
cipal inhabitants, where they experienced, 1 be. 
lieve, much hospitality and kindness. The ac- 
commodation assigned to the gentlemen passen- 
gers was in a large building, a good deal re- 
sembling a barrack, there being ten or twelve 
in one room, Considering the impoverished 
state of the place, much could not be expected 
in the way of living, and our fare had not much 


* It is not uninteresting to see the complete warfare that 
seems to be carried on in this island, against every principle 
of the science of political econamy. {Ep.) 
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to recommend it; but things, inferior enough 
in themselves, were to us luxuries when con- 
trasted with past privations, On our first arri- 
val, we were visited by many as a sort of show ; 
but when that had gone by, we were left much 
to ourselves; and the period required to equip 
the vessel destined to convey us to India, ap. 
peared long and ‘wearisome. Sauntering about 
in the cool of the morning and evening, and © 
resting on our beds in the forenoon, chiefly filled 
up the daily routine. The island is the least in- 
viting in appearance that it is possible to ima- 
gine a place to be; and is also considered un- 
healthy. But I, for one, certainly gained ground 
while here, and others apparently did the same, 
with the exception of those who went to the hos-. 
pital, of whom a great part never again came out. 
We remained on the island about two months ; 
and during that time about thirty died, being 
between a third and a fourth of our whole num- 
ber. Ihave no doubt that every care was be- 
stowed on the sick (as justly described by Mr. 
Dale,) but many had arrived in a dying state ; 
and whatever the wish to administer relief might 
be, I believe that medical science was here 
at the lowest possible ebh. The principles of 
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ing to reduce, and hot water, with a mixture 
of sugar, as a restorative; so that where the 
sand-glass of life had nearly already run to its 
close, it is not much to be wondered at that 
this medical handling quickened its course, and 
instead of reviving, finally extinguished the vi- 
tal embers *. By the 10th of June, the vessel 
that had been freighted to carry us to Madras was 
ready; and it was matter of no small rejoicing 
when. the period of embarkation arrived. Mr. 
Dale being, from his situation of senior officer, 
brought much more in contact with the princi- 
pal inhabitants of Mosambique than any other 
person, had much the best opportunity of judg- 
ing of them ; and it is duc to them, and to him, 
to insert the following extract from his MS. -— 
“« Before I take my leave of Mosambique, grati- 


* One of the ladies, Miss L——, died at Mosambique. 
Her brother, a very handsome young man, destined for the 
Madras army, died some time before, and his sister, who had 
been before ill, never recovered the shock. One of the pas- 
sengers, who saw her not long before her death, and who had 
also a brother, mentioned the bitter tears that she, poor 
thing, shed, when, summoning all her resolution, she en- 
quired after his brother's welfare. 

It is remarkable that Miss L—— was the first of the ladies 
who died from the period of the wreck, All had been at 
i eee AW hae the climate did not operate with regard te 
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«tude requires me to express the very great 
«civility and‘ attention I received from its 
« inhabitants, a sense of which I shall ever 
“« retain’? From what, however, has been said 
as to the disadvantages of the island, it will 
be obvious that it could not be a desirable 
place of residence, and the day of departure was 
accordingly heartily welcomed. The size of the 
vessel was about 250 tons; it was divided into 
two cabins, the after-one occupied by the ladies, 
and the other by the gentlemen passengers. The 
expence of the freight and equipment was de- 
frayed by bills drawn on the East India Com- 
pany, jointly by Mr. Dale and the purser *, It 
being necessary to stop at Johanna to obtain the 
supplies which had not been procurable at Mo- 
sambique, we reached that island on the 13th 
June, the navigation being very short and easy. 
About ten years before, this delightful place was 
visited by Sir William Jones in his way to India, 


* « Our vessel was so crowded, that the governor pro- 
“ posed to me to let some of our people remain till an In- 
« diaman came (then expected.) I mentioned it to them ; 
« and twelve.chose to stay. These were brought to Madras 
* soon after I arrived there, bya an English ship, which had 
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_on board of the Crocodile frigate ; and those whe 
have read his interesting descripti6n of the island, 
know nearly as much as any one could say re- 
garding it, and a great deal more than most 
would be able to say, for he had the chemical 
talent of analyzing every subject with skill pe- 
culiarly his own. He travelled into the interior 
of the island on a visit to the king, and he com- 
pares the scenery to any thing he had seen in 
Wales or Switzerland. The inhabitants, who are 
of Arabic stock, and zealous Mahometans, are 
lively and intelligent, having among them some 
share of literary acquirement. Nothing amuses 
a stranger more than seeing Dukes and Lords, 
of every degree, crowding on board of a newly 
arrived vessel, with their various testimonials, 
and soliciting employment. The Duke of Y— 
has good lodgings; “Lord M. 
Lord L supplies good fruit, and is honest 
in his dealings—with many other such. It is to 
be feared, however, that the patents of nobility, 





washes well ; 





which cone from somewhat promiscuous hands, 
are not always conferred with due discrimina- 
tion ; for it must be confessed, that some of their 
Lordships are great rogues, and do not consider 
pilfering beneath their dignity. We remained 
ahout a week. which most. T heliewe. nacced very 
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pleasantly on shore, getting accommodation in 
the different houses as they best could. The 
house I was in was comfortable enough, though 
small, and a good deal surrounded with walls: 
the same apartment answered for eating and 
sleeping, and was occupied by thre® or four of 
us. We relished much their curries, and an abun- 
dant supply of oranges and other fruits. Though 
our health debarred all distant perambulations, 
the days we passed here were the pleasantest we 
had spent for many months *. Things being 
ready, we again put to sea, with a fine strong 
breeze, and in a fortnight got into about 5° N. 
Lat. In about a fortnight more we expected 
to reach Ceylon, where it was intended, I believe, 
to stop for fresh supplies. Appearances for a 
time were quite propdsing, but new clouds be- 
gan now to gather. On the morning of the 7th 
July, about eight o’clock, we saw, a long way 


* As a proof that the natural generosity of the Arab cha« 
racter is to b> met with at Johanna, I insert the following ex. 
tract from Mr. Dale’s MS.: “ It happened to be the fate of 
“ one of the governor of Johanna’s sons to find an asylum 
“here, (Mosambique,) after shipwreck, as well as myself. 
“« This generous fellow, though he had saved but a few pieces 
“ of cloth, insisted on my accepting a part of it; and when 
“T saw him afterwards in his native island, he loaded me 
“ with presents of fruit,” &c. 
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a-stern, a ship which was supposed to be Eng- 
lish. Our vessel being 2 meré tub of a sail- 
er, by mid-day the stranger had got very 
near us, and the impression still continuing 
that she was English, we shortened sail to— 
speak her. A vessel supposed to be from 
Englax, or some part of India, was a very novel 
sight ; and it was amusing to sce the various 
fancies that were at work—some longing for 
cheese and porter, others for the long untasted 
luxury of Port wine, while others again fancied 
a wish to know a little of what was passing in the 
world that we had been so long out of’; and it 
was the intellectual epicures that were to be first 
gratified, though not exactly in the way antici- 
pated. The stranger vessel, when at a little dis- 
tance, fired a shot to leeward as a civil hint ; but 
our commander not having taken it, and continu- 
ing still to stand on, another shot was soon fired, 
seemingly at us, and the French national flag 
displayed, a sufficient intima:ion of what had be- 
fallen us... I suppose we (miserable cargo as we 
were) were considered as contraband goods*, and 
* This idea could not, perhaps, be deemed quite new nor 
unclassical, as may be remembered from Voltaire’s declara- 
tion to the douaniers, who were searching his carriage at the 


barrier of Paris, as he returned from exile: ‘ J] 1’y a rien de 
“* contrebande que moi,” 
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as the doctrine of free ships and freé- -comirerce 

would not at that time have been quite convenis. - 
"ent in its application, a different.course was ta. 
ken. An exatnination of the ship papers took’ 
place, but I fancy our captors did not trouble 
themselves much as to legal refinements; and if. 
other laws would not suit, that most accommos 
dating statute la loi day ‘plus fort was at hand. 
The’ privateer we had now fallen in with waé one. 
of the first fitted out from the Isle of France ; 3 
they had got wind of a Dutch Indiaman being 
some where on the Malabar coast, and were full 
in pursuit to make, as they thought, a certain 
. Prize. As this scheme, they imagined, might be 
marred by our proceeding towards Indiay- they 
judged it best at all hazards to make sure, atd's6 
decided, that instead of India the Isle of France 
should be our destination. Our captors had cer- 
tainly not much ground for boasting; but the 
best friends of the French will allow that this is 
2 weak point, and tha’ with them the passion is 
susceptible of being nourished on very spare diet. 
In the course of the day we were visited in-suc- 
cession by, I believe, most of the people of the 
privateer, and I dare say there was not one of 
them who, in his own mind, was not equal to the 
conquest of the British fleet. This is none of 
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the least irksome parts of a capture; the exulta- 
tion on the one hand, contrasted with the 
depression on the other, the ascending and de- 
scending scale of comparison. It was decided 
that the Portuguese commander, with Mr. Dale, 
and between 20 and 80 of the healthiest of our 
people, should be taken on board of ,the priva- 
teer, and a prize-master, with another officer, 
and five or six men, were sent on board of our 
vessel. All those arrangements were complet- 
ed by about eight o’clock in the evening, when 
the vessels parted to pursue their opposite 
courses. The privateer reached Tutacorine, on 
the coast of Malabar, a few days'after, and found 
the looked-for Indiaman: but the: tables were 
very unexpectedly turned, and instead of the 
easy capture they had anticipated, they were, 
after an action of fifteen minutes, themselves 
obliged to strike. As Iam here about to take 
leave of my valuable MS. companion, Mr. Dale, 
1 will insert the few sentences that remain of 
his narrative, describing his arrival at Madras af- 
ter his unlooked-for release. 

« Being thus again at liberty, I repaired to 
« Palamcottah, and received there the greatest 
« civility from the garrison. In a short time an 
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“ ance to Madras. We passed over what is call- 
«ed Adam’s Bridge, and off Negapatam were 
« picked up by the Drake, one of the Company’s 
« cruizers. The next day we joined Admiral 
« Cornwallis in the Minerva frigate, off Pondi- 
*< cherry, the siege then going on. The few sea+ 
« men with me were pressed *. The view of the 
« English army encamped on the Red Hills be- 
“ hind Pondicherry was very fine. Two of our 
“Indiamen, the Royal Charlotte and Warley, 
“formed the blockade, with the frigate. This 
«was August 19th. The besieged kept up a 
“ smart fire; but a short time after our batte- 
« ries opened, on the 23d, they surrendered. 
« On August 2uth, 1793, I arrived at Madras in 
« the Drake, twelve months after our unfortunate 
« shipwreck.” 


To return to our vessel. I cannot adequate- 
ly describe the feelings of disappointment we ex- 
perienced when sentence was pronounced; and 


* Considering what these men had already gone through in 
the public service, it is to be hoped, and presumed, that thie 
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our retrograde movement commenced. We had 
gotso near to India that we felt almost as if there, 
and were forming our various schemes of life, 
with the certainty of early accomplishment : but 
we were now wheeled back we scarcely knew 
where, and for a time we knew not how long. 
Ithaca seemed completely to fly before us ; and 
the fabled distresses of Tantalus and Sisyphus 
could hardly have been greater than the disap- 
pointment which had befallen us, and whicly for 
the time was a death-blow to all our hopes. Such 
were, Lam sure, the feelings ofall at first; but it is 
surprising how soon minds that have any elastici- 
ty will rally and resume their usual tone. We 
had not gone very far in our altered ‘course be- 
fore our spirits got much into their usual chan- 
nel, and the determination returned to make the 
most of our new circumstances. The junior of- 
ficer of the two who had been sent on board, was 
not one of much polish ; but he was steady and 
sensible, and seemed quite to understand his 
business. The prize-master was what might be 
called an oddity—a short shrivelled figure, with 
much more mercury in his heels, than sense in 
his head. He bore visible marks of being what 
is called-up in years ; ‘but like others that all of 
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not like to acknowledge it. In truth he court- 
ed very muchithe smiles of the ladies, more cer- 
tainly than. those of the French divinity of that 
day, the Goddess of Reason. I was once tempt- 
ed to ask him before them, his age, which stag- 
gering demand occasioned a dead pause ;—but 
at last, bounce out it came, “ trente-six !” tothe 
utter injury of the .best part .of the quarter of 
a. century. ' There was too a salvo at the other 
extreme, [/ avait ¢té bien pres de se marier a lage 
de seizeans*, On the whole, however, we-had 
no cause to complain of ill treatment ; on the 
contrary, we experienced much civility, without 
which we would indeed have been badly off, for 
in other respects we suffered considerable priva- 
tions. In our way to the Isle of France, we 
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* Perhaps I did, but I hope not now, owe my old ac- 
quaintance a sort of grudge: for one day shortly after our 
capture, when I was leaning over the ship side, in the hot 
fit of an ague, and desperately sick, he comforted me with the 
passing assurance, “ mon aini, vous clés fichu ;” (You are 
done for. ) 

I shall here notice, that though such attacks of fever often 
returned, their violence gradually abated, and the constitution 
seemed in some degree to get a little familiarized with it, for 
I have been able even to sit at dinner with the cold fit upon 
me. For many years, however, I never was free from the ef. 
fects, and am not indeed entirely so at this moment. I should 
suppose that the Madagascar fever, when it takes this course, 
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were becalmed for a long time, which extended 
our passage to six weeks, about-double the pe- 
riod expected. Our provisions of all kinds ran 
short ; the biscuit even was so mouldy, and full 
of worms, that it could hardly be eat ; and the 
air, from the rice, I believe, which had worked 
its way among the water in the lower parts of, 
the vessel, became by the heat quite offensive, 
and must have been in a high degree unwhole- 
some*. We had indeed now and then a scanty 
help in the way of provisions, by some fish being 
caught, and an occasional shark: was not unac- 
ceptable, though the meat (excepting perhaps 
the fins,) is very tough, and in its nature greatly 
repulsive. It was curious enough to see the su- 
perior dexterity of the French sailors in making 
- their fricandos from occasional wind-falls, when 
our people could not do more than exist. : 
After a long trial of our patience, a fresh 
breeze at length sprung up, that wafted us on 
our voyage ; and what was a very great object 
in our debilitated state, brought us into a cool- 


* Carburetted Hydrogen, was, I suppose, the produce. 
Every metal substance became discoloured after a very short 
exposure in the places where we slept ; and nothing but the 
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er climate, away from the oppressive heat of the 
Line. The Iste of France, and all connected 
with it, is now so well known, that it would be 
needless, even if I had the means, to mention the 
particulars of our approach to it, or the different 
islands and lands that we passed. It was night 
when we reached the outer part of the harbour, 
and there we anchored till next morning, when 
we were visited by various public officers, and 
all sorts of people, some of whom were probably 
much disappointed when they saw the kind of 
prize that had been brought in*. In the course 
of the forenoon we landed, and were for that 
day hospitably received at the house of.an Eng- 
lishman, who was residing at the Isle of France 
with his family, as a sort of detenu. It is pro- 
per to mention, that in something of the same‘ 


* The privateers were generally fitted out by joint sub- 
scriptions, which were divided into shares that were trans- 
ferable ; and the value rose or fell, according to the occa- 
sional reports received of the success, or otherwise, of the 
different vessels. It was much of a gambling business, and 
the daily transactions of the place of public résort in Port 
Louis, were somewhat similar, to compare things very small 
with things very great, to those of our Stock Exchange. 
Vessels are usually seen at a great distance from the signal- 
hill at Port Louis, and when ours was approaching, expecta- 
tion would be a good deal raised, so that the disappointment, 

I doubt not, partook of - the humorous account in the Vicar 
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circumstances, though probably on much less . 
sufficient grounds, were at thatetime detained 
there a great number of American ships, that 
had been laid under embargo two months be- 
fore, and were kept for several months after, 
to the ruinous injury of many individuals. The 
ostensible reason of this proceeding was the in- 
tended departure of a fleet for France, of which 
the Americans might convey intelligence to the 
enemy; but this was allowed to operate for 
months, and it was supposed that the fear of 
intelligence was more directed to the safety of 
the privateers that were pouring out as fast as 
they could ; or perhaps some hope was enter- 
tained, that, in the chapter of events, a good ex- 
cuse might be found for seizing the whole. 
Whatever the motives or object might be, the 
poor people concerned were kept in the most - 
painful suspense for a long time. 

It is not often that prisoners can speak in 
terms of almost unqualified gratitude of their re- 
ception in a hostile country ; but so we were en- 
abled, and so it,is our duty to do, in this case. 
The. government, and the society of the place, 
were then a good deal in the same state of dis- 
organization as prevailed in the parent country : 
They had a governor without power, a colon- 
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ial assembly without decisive weight, and a jaco- 
bin club that mach swayed both. But, notwith- 
standing this state of things, it is to the honour 
of this island that their revolutionary annals 
were, as I have been informed, rarely stained 
by any particular acts of atrocity or violence ; 
at the time we were there, though there were 
occasional alarms, nothing material of this -kind 
occurred. -From all ranks of inhabitants we re- 
ceived nothing but civility and kindness. Most 
of the passengers were taken into the houses of 
different inhabitants in the town or country. In 
particular, I would mention the name of M. 
B—t, an old gentleman of high respectabili- 
ty, and who had a most amiable family. He had 
served in the armies in Europe, and had about 
him all the high-toned feelings of a viewx militaire 
of the former school ; his principles, as those of 
several of his neighbours, were firmly loyal, and 
they. had wisely withdrawn a good deal from the 
tumult of democracy, living hospitably and hap- 
pily on their plantations in the country:; From 
him we received much kindness in various ways. 
Those of opposite principles were, at the same 
time, not slow in testifying their good will. We 
had a communication from the principal club, 
(I do not now recollect its exact title,) inform- 
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ing us that they did not « make war against the 
unfortunate,” and expressing their readiness to 
do us service. One or two of us went in con- 
sequence as a deputation, to wait on them, and 
return thanks, which really came not from the 
mouth only, but the heart. The meeting was 
numerous ; they had a president, and their plan 
of proceeding was, I suppose, much similar to 
that formerly observed in such societies in 
France. After our reply had been delivered, 
we were invited to the honours of the sitting, 
and shortly after parted the best possible friends. 
I have mentioned the harassing situation in 
which the American commanders and owners 
found themselves, by their unjust detention. 
From several of those gentlemen we received 
such civilities as we might have expected, not 
merely from our countrymen, but from near re- 
latives. It is not at all likely that this epheme- 
ral production should ever work its way across 
the Atlantic; but if it happens at any time to 
meet the eye of Mr. S——t and Capt. D——0, 
1 beg they will be assured how greatly I would 
be rejoiced, if I could, by any channel, hear of 
their welfare *. , 





* | partook of the hospitality of those gentlemen, till I got 
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On the whole, we passed our time agreeably 
in this delightful island, and did not find the 
time at all heavy. But it was natural that our 
views should be directed to India, which we 
looked to, however erroneously, as the termina- 
tion of all toils. For a long time, however, we 
had very little prospect of succeeding in our 
wishes. There was, I believe, no desire to de- 
tain us personally, and if we could have gone in 
a balloon, or any such airy conveyance, we 
would probably have had permission to do so; 
but the fear of intelligence regarding the priva. 
teers was the bar in the way of any foreign ves. 


debted one of the other passengers, Mr. H-——n, an inter- 
esting young man destined for the Bengal Civil Establish. 
ment. He was, if I remember, particularly well connected 
in England, and his general deportment indicated that he was. 
so. His constitution had been much impaired, but not, to all 
appearance, materially more so than that of others, [I saw 
him on the Friday, when he was complaining a little of a sore 
throat. He had gone that day, or the following, on board of 
Captain D——’s ship, close to the shore, and his illness in. 
creased ; but I believe no danger was apprehended till Satur- 
day night or Sunday morning, when he suddenly- put out his 
hand to Captain D. » saying, “ good bye; I ain gone ;” 
and shortly after expired. Every honour was paid to the re- 
mains of this amiable young man by the American Command- 
ers, a certain number of whom manned their boats, and at- 
tended the body in procession across the harbour to the place 
of interment, the vessels at the same time shewing the usual 
demonstrations of mourning on the occasion. 
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sel being allowed to sail. One or two attempts 
were made to effect a relaxatiors of this sweep- 
ing measure, but without success. One of those 
with whom there was a negociation for this pur- 
pose, the’particulars of which are now immate- 
rial, was a person who afterwards made some 
noise in in the world, M. Dubuc*. But the 


*M. Dubue wasa sort of leading person at the Isle of 
France at this time. He had the character of beirig ready for 
any enterprise; and was much of a professional duellist. 
When some years after, (in 1798,) Tippoo Sultan madly de- 
termined to embark in war with the British government, M. 
Dubuc and a number more repaired to Seringapatam, from 
the Isle of France; and he was dispatched by Citizen Tip- 
poo, (this was the appellation usually given, not by Dubuc 
indeed, who knew better, but by other demagogues at that 
deluded Prince’s capital,) to the Directory in France, in a 
diplomatic capacity, so that he at that time escaped capture, 
_ He returned to India, with the French troops sent out to 

take possession of Pondicherry, after the short-lived peace of 
Amiens: But, before they had been long landed, the war 
again broke out, and M. Dubuc was made prisoner with the 
rest of the party. He was immediately sent to England 
with the other prisoners; and had promised, I believe, to do 
some service to our government in France, which had not 
been according to the taste of Napoleon, for the thing having 
got wind, Dubuc was apprehended and shot, by the now-ci- 
devant Emperor's orders. 

{should add, in justice te M. Dubuc, that though he had 
the name of a duellist, it was then thought no sort of dispa- 
ragement at the Isle of France, where such things at that pe- 
riod were quite in usual course. I even remember seeing 
two little boys, once brought out to engage in a combat of 
this kind; their ages seemingly not exceeding fourteen. 
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plan was frustrated. Matters went on in this 
way upwards of three months without any pros- 
pect of alteration, when some newspapers hap. 
pened luckily to arrive from Bengal, by which 
it appeared that the destination of most of’ the 
privateers had become very well known in the 
British Settlements. This led to a removal 
of the embargo with regard to ships destined to 
proceed to the west of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
but though apparently without the least suff. 
cient reason, it was still continued as to vessels 
proceeding to India., We did not at all relish 
the prospect of being obliged to measure back 
our steps to the Cape, from whence we had sail- 
ed about. sixteen months before ; but this we 
must have done, as the only means, however cirs 
cuitous, of getting on to India, if it had not hap. _ 
pily occurred to some one to plant a battery 
which it was impossible for French sensibility 
and politeness to withstand. The expedient hit 
on was, that some of the ladies of the Winter- 


They took their distance in the Champ de Mars, ‘and laying 
their pistols across their left arms, moved on towards each 
other and fired with undisturbed composure. The seconds, 
who were grown up, had so far shewn sense, that they had 
not put balls into the pistols; but the performers did not, it 
was understood, know that, so that they had probably all the 
merit of intended murder. 
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ton should go in person to the colonial assembly, 
and solicit permission for a vessel to sail direct 
to Madras, with-the survivors of that ship. I 
was then, and for some time after, confined to 
bed by a severe accident, and could not attend 
at the ceremony: but I had the happiness to 
hear that the application had been received in 
the best manner, and had, without a dissenting 
voice, been acceded to. This being settled, not 
a moment was lost in making the requisite pre- 
parations, and ‘within three days we got on board 
of an American vessel, and were under weigh*. 

In leaving the Isle of France, I must observe 
how very different the result was which attend- 
ed our visit to that Island, from what our fore- 
bodings had suggested. When we reached it, 
the cool season was nearly over; but the climate 
is, | imagine, at all times of the year salubrious, 


* Tt was well for us that this dispatch was used, for, as we 
heard afterwards, the tide of feeling had very quickly turned. 
The fear, I suppose, about the privateers had revived, and the 
governor, however reluctantly, was compelled to sign an or- 
der to call us back, and a vessel dispatched after us to enforce 
it: but our vessel sailing well, we got off. 

I was carried on board in a sort of litter, and I recollect 
getting a peep, as I passed, of a memento mori, which had been 
aday or two before erected at the governor's door, in the 
shape of a gallows. I do not now remember what was said to 
have led to this outrage; but I believe it passed off without 
any untoward event. 
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and though become warm, we experienced ge- 
nerally from it decisive advantage in a material 
abatement of our complaints. On the other 
hand, if we had reached Madras in July, as we 
expected, we would have arrived in one of the 
hottest and most trying months of the year, and 
from what 1 subsequently experienced in this 
respect, I am sure the pressure of the climate 
of India at that period would have severely, and, 
in all probability most fatally operated on our 
debilitated frames. Thisis another of the many 
instances of mercy, for which in the midst of all 
our sufferings, we had so much cause to be grate- 
ful to Divine Goodness. 

We received from the commander of the 
American ship, (Captain C——4d,) and all on 
board, every degree of attention ; and though 
the passage was made with a contrary monsoon, 
(the wind blowing strong from the north, ) it was 
quite pleasant *. I must, however, now hasten 

* It was soon over ; but [ recollect one day when we were 
sitting at dinner, a circumstance of a somewhat startling. kind 
occurred. The principal fire place, made chiefly of wood, was 
situated near the main-mast, and in an instant took fire. The 
main-sail was close over it; but a passenger on board, who 
saw the thing, with great activity threw up the sail before the 


fire had time to reach it, otherwise the consequences might 


have been disastrous. The fire was happily soon extinguish. 
ad 
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to the close of a voyage, in the weariness uf 
which the reader has probably begun to partici- 
pate. We sailed from the Mauritius on the 3d 
or 4th of December, 1793, and reached Ma- 
dras roads on the. 16th January, 1794, having 
beet:.between twenty and twenty-one months on 
our way from England. Next day we landed, 
rejoiced in being again among our countrymen, 
and among many from whom we had a kind 
welcome. Our past troubles were, I fear, forgot 
sooner than they ought to have been; and a 
new page turned over in the short book of’ 
dife. 
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